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SSS AN a — 
Jump Off the Merry-Go-Rouna 


Warm summer days and cloudless sky 
were made for small boys with fishin) 
poles. Doesn’t our cover picture inspir 
you to assemble your fishing tackle, do 
a perspiration chemise (a euphemism f 
sweat shirt) and slacks, and drive awa 
from the heat of the city? ‘‘Can’t di 
it,’’ you say. ‘‘I can’t leave my wor 
at the office’’ (if you’re a businessma 
or woman). ‘‘I have to can and iro 
and clean the house’’ (voice of th 
hausfrau). 

Most of us, it seems, are on a pel 
petual merry-go-round operated by t 
accelerated society in which we live 
We’re always in a hurry—and often wi 
don’t even know why! 

On some hot July day ‘‘forget you 
troubles and just get happy.’’ Jum 
off the merry-go-round and discover ho 
satisfying life can be at a leisurely pac 

What’s Here?—Psychologists, psy 
with young people are informing us i 
stentorian voices that the childish prank) 
gone decades have transmogrified a 
much more serious crimes—floggings 
These shocking vicissitudes of our cultur 
are vividly described by Jesse C. Bu 
in an article which all parents shoul: 
read—‘‘The Meaning of Pachuco.” 
Through Pachuco young people a 
united in organized crime. 

After reading ‘‘The Meaning 4: 
Pachuco,’’ you’ll want to read somethin; 
on the cheery side. ‘‘ A Nonsense Party,’| 
by Christine Mabry, is just what thi 
doctor ordered. This kind of party wil 
provide your guests with a rollickin; 
good evening. 

Can you remember when your famil/ 
last gathered around the piano for a 
old-fashioned song fest? If this is : 
frequent occasion in your home, good fo} 
you. If not, you should rediscover thi 
fun and good fellowship that your family 
can capture through singing favorit} 
songs. If you read Nancy Brewer’ 
article, ‘‘Now, You Choose a Song,’ 
T’ll personally guarantee that you will 
be inspired to dust your piano keys. 

Our fiction for this month is tops, wé 
think. ‘‘Out of Our Hearts,’’ by Rolanc 
Blackburn, is a story of the emotiona} 


struggles of a couple who adopt a child 
and then have one of their own. 


chiatrists, teachers, and others who wor; 
indulged in by youth and children in by 
larceny, theft, forgery, and even murdey 


q 


What’s Coming?—Parents who de 
themselves the luxury of fancy clot 
in order that their children may 
like la créme de la créme might be 
much surprised to learn that the 
dren would like Mater and Pater to spe 
some of those pesos on themselves. I 
all about it next month in Nell Dunkir 
article, ‘‘Are They Proud of Us?’? 


~~ Au Revoir, 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


volumbus, Ohio—Court-conducted clinics to salvage mar- 
zes about to be broken are proposed in Ohio. Mi§nisters, 
2sts, and rabbis would be among the instructors at the 
ies. 
"he law proposing these clinics would require that princi- 
Ss in an action for divorce or alimony attend an educational 
ies of lectures once a week or until twenty-six lectures had 
n completed. 
“hese lectures would present the ‘‘value of the home as 
foundation of the country, the responsibilities of husband 
1 wife to each other and to their children, financial and 
nomic problems of the family, and the reconcilation of all 
marital problems’’ involved in the particular situation. 
‘The educational divorce clinics shall be conducted by the 
mmon Pleas Court, and the course shall be instructed by 
ysicians, psychiatrists, trained social workers, and a pool of 
nisters of all denominations, including priests and rabbis,’’ 
: proposal asserts. 


Washington, D. C.—Prominent Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
1 Jewish leaders called here for strengthening of the United 
tions and continued United States support of the interna- 
nal organization. 

[The appeal was made by Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, of the 
tholic Association for International Peace; Methodist Bishop 
lliam C. Martin of Dallas, Texas; and Dr. David de Sola 
ol, rabbi of the historic Shearith Israel Synagogue in New 
rk City. 

Dr. McCoy said that one of the questions overshadowing 
. future of the U.N. centers around ‘‘the idea that there is 
conflict between patriotism and a desire to help make 
U.N. work. 

“There is no real conflict between the two,’’ he said, ‘‘just 
there is no real conflict between patriotism and devotion 
one’s own city or state. There was a time when many 
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people thought they saw a conflict between devotion to their 
state and to their country. Today we clearly see that the 
welfare of each of our forty-eight states is best advanced by 
promoting the welfare of the country as a whole. 

‘It is also becoming clearer that loyalty to our country, 
important as that is, is not enough; for no country can 
effectively meet the great challenges of our day—securing 
peace, advancing the general welfare of all peoples, or lessen- 
ing the likelihood of superbomb warfare, for example. 

‘‘Our love of our country must not be lessened, but it 
must grow into an intelligent interest in something bigger, 
something big enough to attack the tremendous problems we 
face. The U.N. is the means which we and the other people 
of the world have devised to attack the problems which are 
two big for any one country to solve. We must help make 
it succeed. ”” 

Bishop Martin said that the United States needs the United 
Nations, and the U.N. needs the U.S. more than ever before. 
““We need the U.N. not because we are weak but because 
we are strong,’’ he said. ‘‘Like all powerful nations, we are 
tempted to use our power without fully taking into account 
the needs and jnterests of other peoples. 

““The U.N. is not only a channel of international cooper- 
ation but a necessary instrument of restraint on our national 
action. National interest and international responsibility can 
be reconciled only when we acknowledge the sovereignty of a 
God in whose eyes all men are equal.’’ 


Montpelier, Vt.—Pressure is growing to secure legislation 
to combat teen-age drinking in Vermont. Proposals include jail 
terms for minors, tightening liquor laws to prohibit minors 
from possessing or carrying alcoholic liquors, stiffening the 
penalties against teen-agers, and providing a year’s term in 
prison for adults guilty of aiding and abetting the teen-agers 
in securing intoxicants. 

The State Liquor Department has reported a growing 
amount of drinking by teen-agers in Vermont. 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


pe 


od is one. 


ECENTLY, we had an unexpected guest for 

breakfast. God, invited by my four-year-old, 
came for pancakes and sausage. He was given the 
seat of honor beside his host and was even provided 
with a telephone book so that ‘‘He can sit up at the 
table like a big boy.”’ 


Needless to say, our household was a bit surprised. 
My husband and I, still groggy from having been 
awakened early on a Saturday morning (our only 
morning to be lazy), found it difficult at first to make 
our guest welcome. My young son was not just play- 
ing a game, however. He was sincere. God was at 
our table, and he must be provided with a knife, a 
fork, a spoon, a plate, and a coffee cup. He even 
got the tastiest piece of melon, while Doug gladly 

_ shared his meal with his visitor. 

When we realized the seriousness of the event, we 
did our best to enter into the spirit of the moment. 
I must admit that I had to go into the kitchen on 
some pretext or other once or twice to hide my smiles. 
_ My husband nearly choked on his coffee when Doug 


doesn’t get. much to eat up in heaven.”’ 


d not begin at the breakfast table. For the past 
- r So, both of our alte, —- had ; 
l avid, 


> 


ones at ane or even at the 


piped up with, ‘‘Poor God, he’s awful hungry. | He 


This business of having God as our household wisiter . i ‘ 


‘““No,’’ he replied. ‘‘CGod wasn’t home.’’ 

How true for so many of us in this twentieth- 
tury world, I thought as I finished my ironing. 
a great number of us superficially busy people, 
isn’t ‘‘Shome’’ and perhaps never will be. It 
a child to discover what many of us will never 
out—that if you only try, you ean communicat 


ful prayer and earnest meditation. That gave 
new meaning, and from then on I have tried t 
more responsive to God’s ‘‘phone’’ calls in my ¢ 
work. ae 3 


heavenly Father, is a sound one, belies 
occasionally it does lead to strange misconcept 
what God looks like. Both of our ee at 
questioned us and each other as to God’s app 
The queries, ‘‘Does he have eyes? Does 

mouth? Can he hear us with his ears se ar 


— 
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“In my bed?’’ asked a sleepy little voice. 
“Yes, of course,’’ came the firm reply. 
“I don’t want him here,’’ sobbed the younger child, 
ose narrow cot is just about wide enough for his 
imp self. 
“Well, he’s there just the same,’’ responded the 
ermined David. ‘‘He’s taking care of you, 
ugie.’’ 
“All right then,’’ said Dougie in a resigned tone. 
ut please tell him to move over.’’ 
df course as they grow older, our children will de- 
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velop a more mature idea of God. Now, however, 
with their little imaginative minds going full tilt they 
paint their own picture of God, which is sometimes 
amusing and often touching. Never yet have I found 
their ideas too far fetched or sacrilegious. 

Yes, we have found God at the breakfast table, in 
the basement playroom, in the tub at bath time, and 
if we must share our beds with him, we will do so 
gladly. I thank my lucky stars that he’s here in our 
home and that our children have the good sense, the 
tactfulness, and the faith to make him feel he’s one 


of the family! 


God is the unseen guest of this family at the preak fast ‘table. ‘“*Poor God,’’ said the author’s young- 


er son sympathetically. 


“He’s awful hungry. He doesn’t get much to eat up in heaven.’’ 


—photo by erb 


If parents are not responsible disciplinarians, parenthood 


is nothing—a mere biological re 


lationship. Mothers and 


fathers must teach their children, train them, cultivate 


their characters, and guide them to wholesome acti 


and worthy lives. 


HIS is a time of ‘‘agonizing 
reappraisal’’ for Americans. 

The quoted phrase originated 
with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. It means to review, 
to restudy, to try to understand 
what we are doing and how we can 
do better. There are many things 
in America that need reappraisal. 
Among them is a serious question: 
What is happening to some Ameri- 
can young people? 

In Brooklyn, in August, 1954, 
four teen-age boys seized two men, 
tortured them with lighted ciga- 
rettes, and then beat them to death. 
After this, they attacked and beat 
up many others, including two 
teen-age girls whom they flogged 
to death. 

The leader of the young hood- 
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lums later boasted to police: ‘‘It 
was a night of supreme advyen- 
ture.’’ 

Then came ‘‘ Pachuco.’’ 

Pachuco started as a cult among 
lawless teen-agers in Mexico. 

It is a secret society. Members 
take a blood oath, and they are 
pledged to carry deadly weapons at 
ail times. Each member wears a 
small cross tattooed between his 
thumb and the forefinger on his 
right hand. 

The members of Pachuco spe- 
elalize in beatings, floggings, mug- 
gings, rape, armed robbery, strong- 
arm stuff, murder, and dope addic- 
tion. 

The Mexican cult spread quickly 
to Los Angeles, and from there in- 
to the armed forces of the United 


—_ . 


States. Members of Pachuco were 
discovered in G.I. uniform at ten 
different military installations in 
various parts of the country. 

The police chief of a small south- 
ern city located near a military 
base locked up two members of 
Pachueo for assaulting a man. 
Within minutes the jail was at- 
tacked by other members of the 
cult. They tried to storm the place 
and rescue their fellows. 

Discovery of the cult in the 
armed forces of the United States 
naturally led to eries of alarm 
and protest. Many persons have 
been inclined to say of a trouble- 
some boy, ‘‘Just wait until the 
army gets hold of him. He’ll 
straighten up, then.’’ For many, 
the army has seemed like an insti- 
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tution for the correction of delin- 
quent youngsters. Pachuco shows 
that, far from being corrected, boys 
may even become bad in the army. 

What does all this mean? Par- 
ents want to know. Authorities 
want to know. America wants to 
know. This question forces the re- 
appraisal that many an American 
is making of the problem of juven- 
ile delinqueney. 

Today’s juvenile delinquency is 
hardly a matter of ‘‘boys being 
beys’’ and letting air out of tires, 
throwing bricks through windows, 
or annoying the neighbors with 
childish pranks. The fact is, F. B. 
I. figures indicate, juveniles fre- 
quently commit the worst kind of 
crimes. Juveniles of all races and 
classes become delinquent ; and the 


vities J esse. C. Bur ; 


by 


tide of their delinquency is risir 
dramatically. 

Senator Estes Kefauver has r 
cently pointed out that in tl 
period from 1948 to 1952, the nur 
ber of juveniles arrested increase 
by more than thirty per cent. : 

Dr. Martha Eliot, of the Unita 
States Department of Health, Edi 
eation, and Welfare, reports the 
in 1952 the number of juveniles i 
trouble with the law reached mor 
than 1,000,000. Dr. Eliot furthe 
points out that police officers a 
understandably reluctant to arres 
a young person—for obvious rez 
sons. In other words, the arres 
totals hardly give a clear pictur 
of youthful lawlessness. 

The F. B. I. reports that in 195 
persons under twenty-one years o 


age accounted for thirty-two and 
two-tenths per cent of arrests fo 
robbery ; forthy-six and nine-tenth: 
per cent of arrests for larceny 
sixty-one and seven-tenths per cen 
of the burglary arrests; and sixty 
eight and six-tenths per cent 0 
arrests for auto thefts. <a 

More than thirteen per cent 0: 
all persons arrested for auto th 
were under fifteen years of age 
Seventy per cent were boys ¢ 
girls who were under the age 
seventeen years. 
_In the year 1952, the latest fe 
which full figures are available 
thirty-three per cent of all ar 
for rape were people under twenty 
one years of age. 

These are major crimes we at 
talking about. There is no way 


howing how many beatings, floggings, muggings, and 
sts of vandalism go unreported and unpunished. 

| What is happening to so many of today’s boys and 
irls? Something is wrong to produce all this evi- 
lence of delinquency. 


| Some of the problems surely originate in the nature 
i today’s culture. Young people greatly value ‘‘hav- 
ig fun and a good time.’’ They are allowed to spend 
joney freely. They have an advanced knowledge of 
ox. Indecent comic books and pornographic litera- 
are are made available to them. They have grown 


ip in a time when their elders have been characterized 
ly their adulation of the dollar and ‘‘a good time.”’ 
| Today’s young people have grown to maturity in 
musual times. They have been living in the dread- 
ul moral backwash of World War II. An eighteen- 
vear-old was born in the year 1937. He grew up ina 
vartime era. After the war there was great pros- 
verity. There was plenty of money to spend, and 
people seemed eager to spend it, throw care away, and 
‘eat, drink, and be merry.’’ 
Not all of the problem can be traced to an abstrac- 
ion such as the moral backwash, however. A large 
art of the problem can be traced to a lack of dis- 
ipline and understanding about what discipline is. 
Discipline means the teaching of self-control, not mere 
yunishment. 

Parents have not been disciplinarians. All too often 
eachers are told by parents, ‘‘I know you will 
‘traighten my child out.’’ Or parents have left dis- 


Is this boy a potential Pachuco? A secret cult which origi- 
| ; nated among lawless teen-agers in Mexico, Pachuco now is 
ee spreading rapidly and dangerously in the United States. 
. 
| 


—Wallowiteh from Berry 


eipline to traffic officers, saying: ‘‘Oh, they will take 
care of reckless teen-aged drivers.’’ 

Having tried to straighten out a few young people 
during ten years of teaching experience, the author 
is convinced that unless the parents help with the 
discipline, there is little the teachers, youth counselors, 
YMCA secretaries, drill sergeants, or traffic cops, can 
do in that regard. God has ordained the family as 
the basic unit in society, the very foundation upon 
which a righteous society must depend. If, because of 


parental indifference or neglect, the family fails to 
é (Continued on page 28.) 
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A Story by ROLAND BLACKBURN 


Was she dreaming, or imagining that she heard Stevie’s voice? So John had gone for him aft 
school! When she looked up at John she knew he had been through a phe sieolions ie deal 


HE NURSE = announced, 

“There’s another Mrs. Hallo- 
well to see you, Mrs. Hallowell.” 
Janice’s cheeks burned, for she 
knew who it was. 
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“Could—could you keep her 
just a minute, please,” she asked, 
“until I tidy up?” 

She needed a moment alone be- 
fore she faced John’s mother. 


1] 
Though she had known Mrs. Hal- 
lowell for so long, she was still 
unable to be in the same room 
with her without a feeling of un-{j 
easiness. But nothing could dim) 
her happiness today, she told her- 
self, staring into the tiny disc of 
mirror in her hand. She knew she) 
had never looked lovelier, her; 
skin glowing, her dark eyes shin- 
ing, not even the day she marrie 
John, twelve years ago. 

But why was she sitting her 
wasting time when Stevie must b 
outside waiting, too! ) 

There was a knock on the oF} 
It opened and a tall, well-dressed! 
woman stood on the threshold and 
then came across the room. 

“Janice! Oh, we’re all so happy! | 
I was here last night but I don’t! 
suppose you remember.” 

“Oh, yes I do,” Janice smiled. 
“You and John came in and John 
said, ‘We’ve got a son, darling. 
They’re going to let me see him 
in a few minutes,’ and he sounded 
so proud. But where’s Stevie?” 

She looked at Mrs. Hallowell, 
smiling. “Didn’t you bring him 
with you?” 

Mrs. Hallowell sat down in the 
chair beside the bed. “I know you 
wanted me to bring him here 
after school today, Janice. But he 
behaved so badly at breakfast this 
morning that I had to tell him he 
couldn’t come.” She hesitated. “I 
couldn’t help saying to John last 
night that maybe you shouldn’t 
have rushed so to adopt a child, 
since you were able to have one 
of your own after all.” 

The smile died on Janice’s fa 
She lay there without saying an- 
other word while Mrs. Hallowell 
offered some grandmotherly co: 


HEARTHSTO: 


jents about the new baby, later 
ying, “I have some shopping to 
», Janice, so I'd better run along. 
ind don’t worry—we’re managing 
ary well.” 


|THE moment the door closed 
janice reached for the telephone 
ad dialed her home number. 


| Edith, her unmarried sister who 
ras staying with them for a few 
‘ays, answered. 

' “Yes, Pm fine, thank you,” said 
vanice in response to Edith’s eager 
hquiries, “and the baby’s wonder- 
il. But, Edith, I wonder if you 
lould come over to the hospital 
fraight away and bring Stevie?” 
! “I wanted to talk to you about 
jnat.” Edith sounded breathless. 
iI didn’t know whether to tele- 
thone you or not, but Stevie 
jasn’t come home yet.” 

' Janice felt her heart give a 
urch. “But the school’s been out 
‘most an hour already. Are you 
ure he isn’t playing outside 
omewhere?” 

’ “T’ve looked everywhere.” 
“Why don’t you look outside 
igain and then ring me back? I’ll 
ive you my extension number.” 
She hung up, suddenly realizing 
.ow exhausted she felt. Of course 
tevie was all right. But John’s 
ords of last night, “We’ve got a 
on, darling. They’re going to let 
e see him in a few minutes,” 
ame back to her with cold impact. 
Why hadn’t he said, “We’ve got 
mother son, darling”? Because 
tevie was their child, their first 
on, though they had adopted him. 
3ut John didn’t feel that way 
ibout Stevie, so why did she keep 
jlinding herself to the truth? 

_ She was suddenly recalling the 
scene at home that Sunday after- 
100n when John had inadvertently 
evealed his true feelings about 
Stevie. It had taken place just a 
ew months before the new baby 
1ad been born. John had been fuss- 
ng around her, asking whether 
she was quite warm enough, and 
he had said, laughingly, “You'll 
spoil me, John, if you keep giving 
ne so much attention.” 

Mrs. Hallowell had been with 
hem at the time. She leaned for- 
yard and said, “You’ve got to be 
areful, Janice. After all, having 
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a baby of your own isn’t as easy 
as adopting one. You'll find out 
what it really means to be a 
mother now.” 


Janice’s hands had tightened on 
the arms of the chair.”"She glanced 
out the window, seeing Stevie 
playing in the garden. 

“I already know what it’s like 
to be a mother!” she exclaimed 
angrily. “I won’t love the new 
baby any more than I do Stevie!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you'll stop 
loving Stevie,” Mrs. Hallowell had 
gone on. “But you'll find out 
there’s a difference.” 

Later she had said to John, “A 
new baby is hard for the other 
children in any family, and we 
have to be even more careful in 
Stevie’s case. We’ve got to help 
him pull through this so he won’t 
be hurt.” 

“Of course, darling,” John had 
answered. “But you’ve always 
said that it’s better for people to 
be realistic about themselves. 
Stevie will always know that we 
adopted him and the new baby is 
of your own flesh and blood. He’ll 
have to learn to accept that.” 

What John had said was true 
enough, but there was something 


in his words, his tone of voice as: 


he uttered them that disturbed 
her. As if the difference were 
bound to affect his feelings, too! 

She had felt a wave of panic, 
and had stood up from her chair, 
crying, “The new baby isn’t going 
to mean more to me than Stevie. 
Stevie’s—part of me—part of me, 
too!” 


“Don’t worry, Stevie will adjust 
himself to everything,” John said, 
trying to console her. But his 
words were of no comfort. He had 
given himself away. — 


As sHE lay there in the hos- 
pital bed she tried to drown the 
hostility she now felt for John. 
Then a tiny grain of guilt swelled 
within her. Could it be that she 
was the one who had failed John? 
She closed her eyes as if to avoid 
facing the truth and had the sen- 
sation of being adrift in water, as 
though sailing again across the 
lake where they had spent their 
honeymoon years ago. 


One afternoon they were walk- 


ing by the lakeside when John 
said, “Can’t you just picture us 
coming here in summer with our 
kids? I hated being an only child, 
didn’t you, Jan? Wouldn’t you like 
to have dozens of kids?” 


“Yes, look at them running!” 
she exclaimed, pointing to the 
moving shadows on the water, 
cast by the scudding clouds over- 
head. “Mary, Bill, Nancy,Tom...” 


“One at a time!” John laughed, 
pulling her into his arms. “T’ll 
settle for John Hallowell, Junior, 
to start.” 


A few months later when they 
learned she was going to have a 
baby they were both delighted. 
She felt certain it would be the 
son John wanted. 


The night of her miscarriage she 
had a terrible nightmare. She 
dreamed that John and she were 
in a boat on the lake again, and 
beside them in the water were 
dozens of little paper boats. She 
had leaned over the side, trying 
to reach out for one, but every 
time she touched one a great wave 
would arise, engulfing her, knock- 
ing her off her feet, and she would 
struggle to get up—to reach out 
for the boats again. 


The phone beside her bed rang 
sharply, transporting her back to 
the hospital room. She reached 
out eagerly, knowing it must be 
Edith. 

“l’m sorry, Janice; I’ve looked 
everywhere, up and down all the 
streets and I even went to the 
school. But nobody has seen him 
since he left his classroom. Maybe 
you ought to try and get hold of 
John.” 

“Yes, Edith, I’ll do that.” 

She hesitated before dialing 
John, but who else was there to 
ring? He had told her he would 
be tied up all day with a big in- 
surance deal he was trying to put 
through, but maybe his office 
would be able to reach him. But 
the line was busy.. She tried it 
three times and then sank back 
on the pillows, waiting. 

ANOTHER memory came to her 
as she did so—the time after she 
had lost her third baby before its 
birth when Dr. Meadows had 
asked, “Have you and your hus- 


Ps 


band ever thought of adopting a 
child?” 

She admitted that they had 
never given it any serious con- 
sideration. She walked slowly 
home from Dr. Meadows’ office, 
trying not to give in to the defeat 
that permeated her being. Were 
those children they had yearned 
for going to be denied them? 
Could you learn to love a child 
created—why not admit it—by 
two other people? 

“Tots of people manage to lead 
a pleasant existence without chil- 
dren,” John objected when she 
presented the idea of adoption. 
“As long as we have each other 
isn’t that what counts the most?” 

“Tt—it counts for a lot, I admit,” 
she answered, but she couldn’t 
surrender the idea of adopting a 
child. 

“All right, all right,” John said 
finally after weeks of discussion 
on the subject. “If it will make 
you happy, let’s try to get one.” 

She was sure it would make him 
happy, too, which was why she 
went through with it. It wasn’t an 
easy procedure, but the day came 
when they were told they could 
have a baby. She was glad for 
John’s sake that it was a boy. 

“Golly, he certainly is cute!” 
John had said, and she rejoiced 
at his reaction. ‘“What’ll we call 
him?” he added. “Bill, Tom, 
Stephen, Jack—let’s give him a 
real boy’s name.” 

She knew then that this baby 
wasn’t John Hallowell, Junior, to 
him. “Stephen will do as well as 
any,” she said. 

People had told her that when 
you adopt a child you soon forget 
that he isn’t your very own. That 
had not proved to be true immedi- 
ately and she had worried about 
it. But then slowly came the joy 
of the baby’s learning to recog- 
nize John and herself, the anxiety 
and excitement of teeth bursting 
through tender gums, of faltering 
steps, coughing nights, and first 
words. Each experience was like 
the tendril of a vine that took 
root in your heart, to grow there 
forever. 

Stevie knew he was adopted 
and she had discussed with him 
the possibility of choosing a 
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brother or sister. He had been 
happy about it, but that was be- 
fore he learned she was going to 
have a baby. 


Dr. Meadows said her case 
wasn’t unusual. Many women 
somehow found it possible to 
carry through a child after adopt- 
ing one. If only the new baby 
hadn’t turned out to be a boy! 


“T7’s FEEDING time, Mrs. Hallo- 
well. Here’s your baby.” Janice 
had been reaching for the phone 
again as the nurse entered the 
room. “Have you decided what 
you’re going to name him yet?” 
she asked. 


“No, not yet.” But Janice knew, 
of course, the name her husband 
would prefer. This was the John 
Hallowell, Junior, he had wanted 
from the very beginning. 


It’s a fact: A “gland” literally 


means “an acorn.’’ 


It’s a fact: “Sincere’’ literally 
means “without wax.” 


“I—I don’t think I can feed the 
baby. I’m too upset!” 


“Why, Mrs. Hallowell, what’s 
the matter?” 


“My son—my boy Stevie didn’t 
come home from school. I think— 
he’s run away!” 


“And you’ve been lying here 
worrying yourself like that!” the 
nurse chided her. “Why didn’t 
you ring for me? Suppose you 
describe him and I’ll call the 


police.” 


She described Stevie, his deep 
black eyes, the tousled hair, the 


smile that was such a simulation 
of John’s. 


The feeding went easier after 
she was left alone. She stared at 
the baby’s puckered face and felt 
her heart stirring with profound 
love. Yes, she would love this 
child, but he wouldn’t take 
Stevie’s place. 


“They'll start looking for 
right away,” the nurse said whe 
she returned. “I think you’ 
better try to get some sleep,” she 
added, taking the baby. “T’'ll let 
you know as soon as I hear any-j 
thing.” 


The lowered Venetian blindd 
plunged the room into restful) 
semidarkness, but she could notj 
go to sleep. She could only se 
Stevie’s face before her. Resent- 
ment welled within her—resent-/ 
ment against both John and hi 
mother for being so cruel t 
Stevie, willing to shut him out o 
their world and their lives. They 
couldn’t do that to him! She 
wouldn’t let them! 


She saw him running wildly— 
was it a child on the street or a 
shadow on the lake? She heard 
his voice calling to her, “Mommy 
2 Mommyeeane 


“Mommy—hello, Mommy . . 
are you still asleep?” 

Was she dreaming, or imagining 
that she heard his voice? Then she 
heard someone else speak, too. 

“Hello, Jan, darling. We’ve just 
met the nurse in the corridor. She 
said you’d been worried about 
Stevie. I called for him at school | 
and we went for a ride together. | 
We went into the woods and we’ve } 
been having so much fun that we | 
forgot about Edith. We should 
have let her know.” 

It was still dark in the room, | 
but she was able to see John’s face | 
near her, feel his lips touch her 
cheek. a 

“I put the insurance deal 
through, darling. Did such a good 
job that it all ended sooner than 
I expected. But I had Stevie on 
my mind all day. I decided he 
looked upset when I left the house 
this morning, and I was right. Do 
you know what’s been bothering 
our foolish little boy? He’s been 
thinking that perhaps we lik 
the new baby better than him, and 
that we didn’t want him around 
any more.” . 

So John had gone for Stevie 
himself! She hardly heard him 
talk on, “Do you know why 
Stevie had such an idea, Janice? 
He thought we might like the ne 

(Continued on page 28.) 


—Vivienne Lapham 


Small children learn good manners through practice. 


OW, what do you say?’’ Mother demands of 
Janet when Aunt Minnie has presented her es 
a gift. 
Janet’s mind and hands are busy. She loves Aunt 

Jinnie, but she is possessed with excitement and 
suspense to know at once what is in the package. 

““What do you say,’’ Mother repeats, ‘‘for the 
lovely present ?’’ 

Her ‘‘thank you’’ may be brought out then, and 
the child goes back to examining the gift. The ‘‘thank 
vou’’ in itself is probably spoken in a colorless voice, 
if it is spoken at all. The real ‘“‘thank you’’ is ex- 
pressed in the child’s joy and interest. Sometimes 
the mother says ‘‘Thank you, Aunt Minnie,’’ and 
when the child does not parrot it after her, ‘‘Thank 
you, Aunt Minnie,’’ she repeats again. 


‘It is the same when Janet wants something. Again — 


she is full of excitement, interest, and ego. Janet 
wants something, and Janet wants it right now. Her 
vocabulary may be at the one-word stage: ‘‘Me!”’ 
Or it may be the ‘‘Let me have it! 
an older child. Mother says, ‘‘Please! Say, Please!”’ 
> perhaps ‘‘Me! Me! Is that the way you ask for 
mething?’’? Or she tantalizes the tiny tot with, 
ho’s me?’’ and pretends to look around for an- 
r hidden person. 
hildren become confused by a lot of talking follow- 
their requests. They want action. ‘‘Is that the 
you ask for something?’’ or, ‘“Now what do you 
9’’ seems to them unnecessary scolding or unneces- 
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I want it!’’ of- 


by Janice A. McDonald 


sary talk. Sometimes it is a matter of shyness. 
‘You thank her,’’ they whisper. Indeed, they have 
already shown their pleasure. Why say anything? 

Getting a “‘please’’ and ‘‘thank you’’ out of chil- 
dren is sometimes like pulling a weed out of the hard 
earth. Children are not prejudiced against these 
words. They are just so full of the desire to have 
and are so absorbed with their gift that words leave 
them. Chatterboxes that they may be at every other 
time, ‘‘please’’ and ‘‘thank you’’ do not come easily. 

You will find that it will help if you use the words 
“Dlease’’ and ‘‘thank you’’ yourself in talking to the 
children. It satisfies Janet’s ego tremendously to have 
an adult think of her as a person. Accustoming her 
to ‘‘Please hand me the newspaper’’ (or comb or 
thread, or whatever) and then following it with, 
‘“‘Thank you, Janet,’’ is indirect teaching. 

Maybe you have given Janet a few minutes of your 
busy day having ‘‘tea’’ out of her dishes. ‘‘ Please 


_pass me those wonderful looking peanut butter sand- 


wiches,’’ amuses her. She is likely to follow your lead 
in make-believe. ‘‘And won’t you have some of my 
own chocolate eake, Mrs. Brown,’’ she may say de- 
lightedly. ‘‘Oh, thank you, Miss Brown,’’ you may 
reply. 

If you believe, as some parents do, that the words 
‘‘please’? and ‘‘thank you’’ are not nearly so im- 


portant as the way the child feels, Aunt Minnie might 


be invited right then to share in Janet’s play with 
the gift or with some other favorite tov. The words 
themselves will come in due time without prodding. 

It might be mentioned also that the cost of the gift 
will not elicit the real ‘‘thank you’’ from the child. 
Her wants are usually very simple, and the adult 


that expects a hearty ‘‘thank you’’ for an expensive 


or intricate present will be disappointed. 

Manners are important, but is it not more important 
to have sincerity instead of mere words? 
and the social graces demand things of adults that 
children need not have in too large and too early 
doses. 


Etiquette — 
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Preparing Your Child 
for New Experiences 


By Gertrude Perlis Kagan 


HEN I was a child, my mother asked me to taki 

my small brother to the barber shop. It was oi 
Saturday. The shop was filled to capacity. Both 
my brother and I seemed to sense the barber’s dis 
approval when we entered, and my brother was uni 
comfortable and unhappy. The experience was quit! 
an ordeal for us both. 

Finally, when my little brother arose from thi 
chair with his hair clipped close to his head, very 
much resembling a shorn lamb, I was firmly convineed 
of the barber’s unfriendly attitude toward us. Thef 
last words I remember hearing him utter with a tond 
of finality were, ‘‘And don’t bring him back again} 
on Saturday.”’ | 

Getting a first haircut is a strange experience for ¢ 
small boy. He does not know what is in store for 
him. Therefore, it is well to prepare him in advaned 
for such an event. He should be informed beforehand) 
of what is likely to happen. | 

At about the age of eleven months, our son Douglas 
was ready for his first haircut. He had an exception 
ally large crop of hair. I could hardly wait until he) 
acquired that ‘‘boyish’’ look. Before his first visit toi 
the barber shop, however, I felt it my duty to impress} 
upon him what he should expect. 

After the experience I had had with my brother, II 
knew it was important to take Douglas into the barber} 
shop when it wasn’t crowded. The barber would be 


less likely to hurry and undoubtedly would be more 


patient. : 


Before our trip to the barber shop, I remarked, 
‘Mother is going to take you to the barber shop to! 
get a haireut. You will like the man who cuts your 
hair. Daddy has his hair cut there, too.’? Then I 
slid my fingers along the back of his neck and said, 


‘““The clippers will feel like this. They will tickle 
and make you laugh.’’ 


Later on I said, ‘‘The barber will put some tonie 
on your hair that smells good. He will rub it in like 
this.’’ Then I rumpled his hair, and we both had a 
hearty laugh. , 

Douglas entered the barber shop that morning with 
confidence. He signified that he wanted a haircut 
by pointing to his head. He was prepared for the 
situation. Fortunately, the barber was understand- 
ing and patient. He spoke to Douglas for a few 
minutes In an interesting manner. He showed him 
some of his equipment and explained to him how it is 


used. They both grimaced in the mirror. Then the 
(Continued on page 28) ‘ 
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| A fresh new hobby is always 
Jexciting. Yes, you have had 
‘hobbies before, and what fun they 
“were! Probably your first hobby 
‘was collecting dolls, marbles, or 
teolored pencils. After that it might 
have been bangles for your charm 
bracelet, nature objects, shells, 
match clips, or buttons. Still later 
eame the hobby for stamps, coins, 
movie star photographs, and auto- 
‘graphs. 

. Now, perhaps, you feel you have 
‘eome to the end of your list, and 
you are looking for some new 
hobby through which you can ex- 
press your developing personality 
and can expand your contacts. 
Then try this plan we call The 
Friendship Hobby. All the mem- 
bers of a family can take part in 
a hobby of this kind. 

It is not an expensive hobby. 
All you have to buy are postage 
stamps, neat white writing paper, 
and a few cheerful-looking cards. 
The returns to you in pleasure and 
heart-warming satisfaction will pay 
big interests on your investment. 
Neither is this hobby the same as 

the ‘‘fan letters’’ girls have been 
writing to their favorite movie 
‘stars. This hobby does much more 
good and brings more satisfaction 
and happiness to all concerned, for 
these letters are supposed to go to 
‘shut-ins, to hospitalized, lonely 
‘soldiers, and to others who receive 
little, if any, mail. 

It is the personal touch that 
ounts in this hobby—the joy the 
ipient feels when the postman 
eaves a letter for him, and the 
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The Friendship Hobby is one of the most worthwhile of all 


hobbies. 


Your reward will be the gratitude of those you 


befriend—and your own deep satisfaction. 


Friendship Hob 


knowledge that someone is thinking 
of him as an individual. 


‘“‘How can I write an interest- 
ing letter to a perfect stranger?’’ 
vou ask. You need not do that. 
Contact the superintendent of the 
Home Department of your local 
ehurch for the names of shut-ins. 
The list she will give you may con- 
tain names of people of all ages, 
from young children to elderly 
members. 


These people, more than likely, 
will be living near enough to you 
so that you can visit them. You 
ean then judge for yourself how 
badly they need cheering up, 
whether or not they have plenty of 
relatives and friends to do the 
cheering up job for them, or if 
there is an opportunity and real 
need which you ean supply. 

It is likely that few of these 
shut-ins will need financial aid or 
physical comforts. As a rule they 
are well cared for in that way, but 
many of them have to spend long 
hours alone when time hangs heav- 
ily on their hands. I have in mind 
one dear lady almost ninety years 
of age, bedridden in a nursing 
home. She is a very intelligent 
ex-teacher who married late in life; 
so she has no children. Her hus- 
band and all close relatives have 
died, leaving her with only one 
distant cousin who lives hundreds 
of miles away. A few of her former 
pupils are thoughtful enough to 
write to her occasionally and to 
send her ecards at Christmas, but 
only the daughter of her former 
college roommate keeps in touch 


by Loie Brandom 


with her at regular intervals with 
letters and special-oceasion cards. 
How eagerly she looks forward to 
receiving these simple remem- 
branees and contacts with others 
outside her immediate surround- 
ings! 

If there is a veterans’ hospital 
within driving distance of you, 
visit it, and learn from the super- 
intendent, or head nurse, what pa- 
tients receive no visitors or mail. 

The Visiting Nurses Association 
in your locality can also give you 
a list of lonely people who need 
cheering in one way or another. 


After you have contacted as 
many shut-ins who need cheering 
as you feel you have time to visit, 
map out a systematic plan for 
earrying on your Friendship 
Hobby. Your list of contacts for 
each month with each member can 
include one personal letter or note, 
one posteard having an interesting 
or pretty picture, or encouraging 
verse, and a special card reminder 
on important holidays. 

Then there are interesting little 
items you will think of for the 
various shut-ins as you get to know 
each one better. Jokes, clipped 
from newspapers or magazines, 
bring smiles to some invalids who 
are not able to look up such things 
for themselves. 


A magazine exchange between 
shut-ins is a good idea, and a part 
of your Friendship Hobby pleas- 
ures ean be to see that there is a 
systematic time and method em- 


ployed for the exchange of these 
(Continued on page 30) 
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‘usic chases away the blues, squelches squabbles, and gives everyone a feeling of well-being. 
(hy not gather around the piano some afternoon or evening for an old-fashioned song fest? 
9 one will care a bit if you can’t sing like Caruso. 


HIS morning the postman whistled his way up our 
zi walk. ‘‘Fine morning!’’ he greeted me. ‘‘I’m a 
jitle late on my regular schedule. Stopped on the 
Wilson’s veranda to listen to them sing. And I told 
‘tyself as I listened, What America needs today is 
‘lore singing families!”’ 

1, too, have often told myself after I’ve heard the 
eVilson family sing, that one thing our neighborhood 
Needs is more singing families. 

| One day I went to the Wilson home to returnSome 
jooks which Donald, my son, had borrowed from Gene 
Wilson. Though the front hall door was open, no 
e answered my knock. 

“Alice must be in the kitchen ironing or eanning,”’ 
} thought, knowing from experience that mothers of 
mrge families have much to do during the summer 
fonths. 

+ Before I was half way around the big house, I 
jeard the Wilson children singing. Their music was 
joft and happy—filled with the melody that comes 
When children sing favorite songs. 

]_ “Oh, Susanna, don’t you ery for me, 

1 Ise come from Alabamy with my banjo on my 
Knee,’ they sang. 

**Pink, punk, pink, punk,’’ Danny’s voice added, 
nd I realized he was doing what his mother terms, 
“Playing the accompaniment on his magic mandolin.”’ 
Alice Wilson saw me before her children did. 
Quickly she motioned me to sit down beside her and 
she three youngest Wilson children, sitting together, 
on the back veranda steps. Her smile welcomed me. 
Her words were for five-year-old Anna Louise. 
“Now, you pick a song, honey,’’ she said. 

_ **On the Banks,’’ the tiny girl’s request was im- 
mediate. 

Danny was ready with his ‘‘pink, punk, pink, 
punk,’’ and we followed it with ‘‘Oh, the Moon is 
Shining Fair along the Wabash.”’ 

At the close of that song Alice rose from the steps. 
‘Recess over,’’ she announced gaily. ‘‘The jelly 
wants to jell.’’ 

The three children, bubbling over with life, ran back 


tehen. As she lifted a pan of berry juice onto one 
of the burners of her gas stove, she explained the in- 
terruption to her work. ‘‘They were fussy from the 
heat. When I overheard Betty threatening to slap 
Danny, I knew it was time for some music. The heat 


was sort of irritating me, and I realized I, too, needed | 


A song or two.”’ 

- From the back yard came the laughter of the chil- 
ren as they started new castles in the sand. Peace 
gain reigned in the Wilson home. Love and patience 
1d been strengthened as they sang together on the 
pichen steps. : 
“Instead of stern words or punishments, songs had 
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their sandbox, and Alice and I went into her ~ 


by Nancy Brewer 


been used to end quarrel§ in that home. Then I 
thought to myself, ‘‘ What our neighborhood needs is 
more singing families.”’ 


Alice Wilson came from a family of singers. Her 
father and mother were members of our church choir. 
Her mother directed singers at the community sings, 
held during World War I; at home she directed the 
singing of her children. 

She taught not only her own children. She taught 
their little friends to sing harmoniously together the 
words of the singing games they played—‘‘The 
Farmer in the Dell’’ ‘‘London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,’’ and “‘Skip to Mah Lou.”’ 

When we reached the giggling, ‘‘boy struck’’ stage, 
Alice’s parents bought a very good record player, and 
it was always ready for the children and their friends 
who brought their favorite records to play on it 
while we sang. They also purchased a mandolin for 
Alice and a guitar for her sister. As they strummed 
them, we giggling girls and our awkward boy friends 
sat on the chairs, the steps, and the veranda bannister, 
singing favorite songs. 

We didn’t realize then that musie can take away 
awkwardness and ean chase away giggles. 

Soon our crowd was “‘big enough’’ to be trusted 
with flivver drives along the beautiful roads close to 
the Wabash. The habit of singing as we sat together 
en the veranda at Alice’s home stayed with us, and 
we sang together as we drove. 

The Model T Fords had their bad moments. Some- 
times a car wheezed and stopped. Sometimes a sharp 
noise told us a tube had burst. These interruptions 
to our musie were gay instead of painful, for Alice’s 
brothers sang ‘‘Casey Jones’’ like fierce Arab tribes- 
men when they cranked cars or pumped up deflated 
tires. 

Today, one of those brothers sings in the Elks 
Chanters of our town, which has won national honors 
on several occasions. New listeners always remark 
about his singing being such happy singing. Both 
brothers are in church choirs; both are members of 
barber shop quartets. Both sing as they work—one, 
on his tractor as he farms; the other, as he fills 
prescriptions in a drugstore. 

Today when the weather is hot and tempers are 
frayed, Alice leaves her work—not to spank or to 
scold the children but to sit on the back veranda steps 
with them and sing. 

: x RR OK 


Today, our newspapers, our magazines, and even 
our radios list records which every family should own. 
Today, children who are record fans buy a record, 
take it home, and play it once or twice for the family’s 


enjoyment. After that when they play it, there 
(Continued on page 27) 
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—Larry Fitzgerald 


by Pearl Brown Brands 


UNDAY after Sunday it was the 

same. Young Isaae couldn’t sit 
still until the end of the church 
services. It wasn’t the sermon that 
made him restless, though. It was 
the music that bothered him. 

‘‘Why does the music always 
have to be the same?’’ Isaac asked 
whenever the Psalms were chanted 
in the church service. ‘‘And why 
must there be only chanting?’’ 
Isaac thought it would be better to 
have real melodies which could be 
sung. 

The idea of hymns was new in 
England those Sundays when 
young Isaac Watts was dreaming 
about real melodies which could be 
sung, for it was 250 years ago. Be- 
sides, Isaac wasn’t even sure that 
he ought to be wanting a different 
kind of musie at church. Other 
people seemed to be satisfied 
enough with the Psalm-chanting. 

Yet, Isaac knew that he wasn’t 
simply trying to find fault with the 
way things were done at church. 
After all, he liked to listen to the 
words of the Bible. He always 
tried to learn all he could about the 
Bible stories—during devotions at 
home, as well as at church services. 

Isaac felt in his heart that there 
might be better music in the 
church. So he spoke about it to 
his father one Sunday on the way 
home from church. 


We do not know exactly what 
young Isaac said that day to his — 


but | 
Isaac must have asked if hare x 


father—Schoolmaster Watts; 


eouldn’t be real music in the 


church. He must have asked if 


hymn singing in Eng 

land. Watts’s’ 

widely used. Ise 
kn 


told his son was something li ki 
this: ‘‘If you think the musie¢ ij) 
the church should be changed, yo# 
give us something better.’’ 

It turned out that these word 
were exactly what young ef 
needed to be told. | 

Maybe Isaac hadn’t even though 
that he might write the kind o} 
church music he thought ther 
should be; but his father’s words 
were a challenge. That afternoo 
he started to make ‘‘better’’ chure 
music. 

When the next Sunday an 
Isaac had a lovely hymn ready fo1 
the people to sing at church. Isaac 
was very well pleased with his song} 
So were the people. They wante' 
him to write more of this new kind) 
of church song. 4 

Right away Isaac Watts startedi 
another hymn, so he would have 
ready for the following Sunday 
Sunday after Sunday for two years 
he had a new hymn ready for h 
people at church. = 

By then Isaae Watts’s beautifi 
hymns filled a book. Still he | 
on writing church songs. H 
tinued writing hymns even 
when he went to London to pr 


Altogether, Isaac Watts 
more than 600 hymns. 

The singing of 
ehurch Songs was th 


there couldn’t be songs for all the pony, 
people to sing. Schoolmaster Watts anc 


must have been very much sur- 
prised at his son’s questions. 

Yet, the father did not scold 
Isaac. Neither did he encourage 


him to continue finding fault with — 


things. What Schoolmaster Watts 


il little nonsense now and 
jen is relished by the wisest 
en.” 


| 


‘YHE next time it’s your turn 
} to entertain and you want to 
¥ something different, why not 
ve a Nonsense Party? It is not 
idress-up affair, so tell your 
ofends to wear old clothes. 

For decorations use ‘‘ off-season ”’ 
es. For instance, if your party 
in the spring, drag out your old 
vhristmas or Halloween things. 
wanta Claus, or a black witch 
terched on top of the mantel or 
iano, tinsel or a skeleton draped 
rer an upside down picture, add 
the fun. Let you imagination 
in riot with the stuff you have 
found the house. Don’t forget to 


wn a dime or two, hang mirrors 
¢ooked, and so on. 


pin the group. Before the party 
repare an individual package for 
ach player. Into each package 
ut one article of a man or wo- 
nan’s clothing, such as a funny 


by 
Christine Mabry 


big shoes, skirt, sweater, slacks, 
n, and shirt. Players sit in a 
e on the floor. As the music 
is, a package is started around 
circle of people sitting on the 
It is passed quickly from 
and to hand. When the music 


- 
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ick a hankie to the floor, glue 


suddenly stops, the person with the 
package opens it and puts on what- 
ever it contains. He stays in the 
game as the music starts again but 
does not keep another package. 
The same procedure continues until 
each person has put on a different 
article of clothing. Then all par- 
ticipate in a MERRY MARCH— 
with perhaps a foolish prize for the 
most outlandish-looking outfit. 


MEN ONLY. Each man needs 
a big, flat pan or box. Men and 
pans are lined up at a starting 
point. -At a signal the players sit 
in their pans, then propel them- 


selves along the floor to the goal 


}A MERRY MARCH starts AX 
, and late arrivals can easily 


acute 


and back. Cheer your favorite and 
reward the winner with a toy cook- 
ing pan. 


STROLLING DOWN THE 


LANE. The men are sent from 
the room, and the girls take off - 


their left shoes and put them in 
a pile at one end of the room. The 
men are called back. Each picks 
up a shoe, then finds his partner 
by matching shoes. Have two rows 
of newspaper side by side almost 
the length.of the room. This is the 


place ei, r 
are told if the campfire down the 
lane, hand in hand, without break- 
ing any eggs, they will have good 
luek for the rest of the year. The 
vers are sent into another room. 
he hostess hastily replaces 
Ss with twice as many 
ekers, her assistant blindfolds 
first couple. They are brought 
into the room and placed at the 
start of the lane. They are told to 
walk down the lane hand in hand 
without breaking any eggs. Shouts 
of dismay and laughter! Crack! 
Crack! Crack! go the crackers. 
After each couple finishes the 
stroll, they stay and watch the 
next ‘‘victims.’’ 


a 
rh 
A 


PUZZLER. For a quieter game 
give each couple eleven toothpicks. 
Ask them if they ean make the 
eleven toothpicks equal nine. After 
a few concentrated frowns from 
vour guests, maybe one of them 
will discover you can spell the word 
‘nine’? with eleven toothpicks. 


DOG CATCHER. For an hilari- 
ous time players sit from four to 
eight at atable. One of the players 
is the dog catcher. Other players 
have dogs attached to leashes. An 
empty spool tied to a lone shoe lace 


or heavy cord makes a good dog 


and leash. With a child’s paint set 
paint the dogs different colors. 
The dog catcher has a pie pan or 
pot lid which is his net to cateh 
the dogs. All the dogs are in the 
center of the table with each player 
holding his own leash. Suddenly, 
the dog catcher spreads his net to 
catch the dogs, which means play- 
ers must jerk their dogs back 
home. Every time a dog escapes 
the net, his master receives ten 
points. If his dog is caught, a 
player loses five points. You could 
give a little dog statue to the player 
with the highest score at the end 
of twenty minutes. 


WHISTLING CHORUS. Line 
the girls up on one side of the 
room and the men on the other 
side. (Give each a paper sack. Size 
16 is excellent. Each player tears 
eyes, nose, and mouth in the sack. 
He puts the sack over his head. 
Give each player two or three 
erackers, which he eats through the 
mouth hole in the sack. As each girl 
finishes, she whistles ‘‘America.’’ 
The men whistle ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 
A grand chorus! 


REFRESHMENTS. Nonsense 
fun makes people hungry. Give 


your guests something they don’t 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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The youth group holds 
a discussion. 


Signing the camp 
covenant is hard Fa 
work for small chil- 


dren. re 


On talent night all 
stunts are performed 
by family groups. 


Two small children make their selection of library books. 


Evening worship at family camp. 
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A@H yeax several hundred 
families gather on the shore of 
Lake~Michigan toenjoy a genuine 
kind of Christiar? fellowship for 
one week per family. The aim is 
to bring families together in a 


MP 


mutual experience through which 
the practice of Christian principles 
may be applied to the problem’ 
and tensions of our difficult world, 
as well as its pleasures. 


Life is simple and informal at 
Pilgrim Haven, and in the family- 
life eamps the family council makes 
all necessary rules and regulations. 
From 7:00 o’clock in the morning 
until 7:30 in the evening, some- 
thing interesting is always going 
on. Walks and restful occupations 
are offered in addition to games 
and swimming, family craft shop 
work, and amateur dramatic and 
musical presentations. When fam- 
ilies go home, there is only one 
complaint. One week is not long 
enough ! 


Yet, few family campers leave 
Pilgrim Haven without feeling 
wonderfully enriched for having 
been drawn closer into true Chris- 
tian fellowship. 


Pre-school and kindergarten children have a midmorning 
snack. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND FEATURE 
BY HAYS FROM MONKMEYER 


A family holds a private worship service. 


iy. 


oi per! Life 
fi ttle we A 


F OUR-YEAR-OLD Heidi opened her big blue eyes 
and blinked. The bright sun was peeking through 
her bedroom window promising a warm, sunny day 
for play. Heidi knew she was a very lucky girl 
because she lived in the mountains all year round. 
Her mother and father owned a lodge in the moun- 
tains, and lots of people came for vacations all sum- 
mer long. There were many different children to 
play with, and Heidi liked them all. But actually 
she didn’t need many boys and girls to play with 
because there were so many things things to see and 
do in the mountains. 

Suddenly Heidi popped out of bed. This was the 
day her mother had promised to take her on a long 
walk way back in the woods. Heidi loved these walks. 
There were so many beautiful wild flowers and a 
tumbling brook with soft, green grass on both sides. 
On warm days her mother would let her wade in the 
clear, cold water. 

Heidi hurried down to the kitchen for a big break- 
fast. 


‘‘Good morning, Heidi,’’ her mother said. ‘‘Are 
you ready for our walk?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Mommy, and it is a pretty day.”’ 

“Tt certainly is,’’ agreed Heidi’s mother. ‘‘Eat 


your breakfast, and then we will start.’’ 

Heidi and her mother started up the road that 
wound through the canyon, but soon they turned off 
on a path that followed the merry little brook. On 
each side of the brook were large spruce trees and 
ever so often clearings covered with thick, green grass 
and bunches of blue and yellow mountain flowers. 

When Heidi and her mother had walked about a 


by Ann Evans Votaw 


illustration by Janice Lovett 


mile, the path ended, and they were at the entrance 
to a large, mountain meadow. Their were cows graz- 
ing at the farther end of the meadow, and Heidi could 
hear the large bells that were around their necks 
clanging. | 

‘“‘T think we should sit down and rest a little 
while,’’ Heidi’s mother suggested. ‘‘Let’s sit down 
by the brook, and you can go wading.”’ 

Heidi took off her shoes and stockings and pointed 
one foot gingerly at the water. 

‘“Qooo000, it’s cold,’’ she squealed with delight. 

She tried the other foot. That one stayed in a lit- 
tle longer. Then she put both feet in and walked 
carefully over the slippery rocks. 

Mountain brooks are very cold even in summer; 80 
Heidi didn’t stay in long. She climbed out on the} 
grassy bank and let the sun and air dry her feet.) 
Then she put on her shoes and stockings. 

‘‘T think perhaps we should start back,’’ Heidi’s 
mother said. ‘‘It won’t be long before lunch.’’ 

As Heidi and her mother turned to go, the bushes 
in front of them moved and then were very still. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Worship 


in the family*with children 


A Word to Parents 


The materials on this page 
| and on the next two pages 
f are for your use in moments 
‘-of worship with your chil- 
' dren. If you have a family 
} worship service daily in your 
» home, some of the materials 
i here may be used at that 
} time. If you use The Secret 
| Place, you may find that 
+ some of them fit into the 

meditations in that booklet. 


A Bible Verse 


He has made everything 
beautiful.—Ececlesiastes 3:11. 


A Prayer 


We are glad, God, for 
happy times in summer. 
Thank you, God. Amen. 


A Table Grace 


| Thank you, God, for food so 
good; 

That helps us grow the way 

we should; 

“Thank you for the summer’s 
sun; 

Bless our food and everyone. 

a Amen. 


"THEME FOR JULY: 
Joy 

in 

_ Summer 


TO USE WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Enjoying 


Peter and Jane liked the sum- 


mertime. There were so many 
things to do. They had fun to- 
gether. 


One of the things they liked 
best to do was to visit Grand- 
mother. Grandmother lived in the 
country. There was a spring near 
Grandmother’s home. Peter and 
Jane liked to watch the water turn 
the big wheel at the old water mill 
beside the spring lake. 

Grandmother had some pretty 
ducks. Early every morning Peter 
and Jane heard the ‘‘quack, 
quack’’ of the ducks as they 
started down to the spring lake to 
get a drink and to have their morn- 
ing swim. Peter and Jane would 
hurry to watch the ducks waddle' 
along their path to the water., 
Mother Duck led the way, and her 
three little ducks followed right 
behind her. It was fun to watch 
their little feather tails move back 
and forth as they waddled along. 


It was fun to hear their ‘‘ quack, 
quack.’’ 
After breakfast Grandmother 


made some sandwiches for Peter 
and Jane. She wrapped them so 


they would stay good and fresh. 
Peter and Jane took them and 
went down to the spring lake. 
First, they watched the water 


Summer 


turn the big wheel at the mill. 
Then they watched the fish swim- 
ming in the lake. They watched 
the bubbles on the water that 
showed where the fish were. They 
looked at the pretty flowers along 
the water’s edge. They threw 
some pebbles into the water and 
watched the circles widen around 
the place where the pebbles hit the 
water. There were so many inter- 
esting things to see and do. 


‘‘T’m hungry,’’ said Jane. 
‘“So am I,’’ said Peter. 


‘““Let’s eat our sandwiches,’’ said 
Jane. 


‘*O.K,’’ agreed Peter. 

They found a nice grassy spot 
that was high above the water and 
dry. They sat down and opened 
the sandwiches Grandmother had 
made for them. While they were 
eating, they looked out at the lake. 
There were the ducks, swimming 
in the water. 

‘“‘They are having fun, too,’’ 
said Peter. 


‘“Yes,’’ said Jane. ‘‘Isn’t sum- 


mer fun? I’m glad we have sum- 
mertime.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ agreed Peter. ‘‘I’m 
glad we have summer, too. God 


planned it that way. I guess he 
knows what boys and girls like.”’ 


It is fun to eat outside 
in summer, 


It is fun to watch ducks 
swim in summer. 


Fun with Friends 


In summer we have fun with friends. Sometimes 
we play outside in the warm sunshine. We take 
turns going down the slide. Whee! that is fun! 

Sometimes we jump rope. Sometimes we count as 
we jump—‘‘one, two, three, four, five.’’ Sometimes 
we say a rhyme when we jump. Sometimes we just 
jump to see who can jump the longest time without 
missing. That is fun, too! 

Sometimes we play tag and hide-and-go-seek. There 
are many games to play with friends outdoors in the 
summertime. 

Sometimes in the summer, it rains. We can still 
have fun with friends. We can stay indoors or on 
the porch. We like to watch the rain. We like to 
see the raindrops splash upon the walk. Sometimes 
we watch the raindrops moving down the window 
pane. We even make a game to see who can guess 
which raindrop will reach the bottom first. 

After the rain we like to see the pretty green of 
the grass and trees. They look so bright and clean 
and sparkling. Sometimes we see a rainbow in the 
sky. Rainbows are really beautiful. We like to look 
at them. 

At night we have fun in summer, too. We like to 
watch the fireflies as they fly around and make lights 
like tiny flashlights everywhere. We like to see the 
friendly lights in the houses and on the streets. Some- 
times our family goes for a drive, and we take one 
of our friends with us. On the way home we some- 
times stop for ice cream. 

In summer we go to vacation church school. We 
have many friends in vacation church school. We 
have fun there, too. We sing songs; we hear stories; 
we make things; and we play games. 

In afternoons and on Saturdays we sometimes go 
swimming and on picnics. We have fun then, too. 

Summer is a wonderful time of year. There are so 
many beautiful things to see. There are so many 
places to go. We have so much fun with our friends. 
We are glad God planned for summer. 
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| Thank You, God 


I thank you, God, for eyes to see 

The beauty you have given me; 

I thank you, God, for ears to hear 
Kind words of love and songs of cheer. 


I thank you, God, for feet to run 
In games that give such joyful fun; 
I thank you, God, for love and care, 


For all your children everywhere. 


—Florence Pedigo Jansson 


Fun with Pets 


In summer we have fun with pets. Of course, w 
have fun with pets at other times, too, but in summ 
we have the most fun because we play outdoors so 
much. > i 

It is fun to toss a twig or a ball for our dog to 
eatch or find to bring back to us. He likes that, too. 
Tt is fun just to walk with our dog, and to talk to 
him and sometimes to sit and pet him. He is a good 


friend. He knows when we feel sad, and he knows 
when we feel happy. . 


There are other pets besides dogs to have fun with 
im summer. You may have fun with a kitten, or a 
pony. Maybe your pet is a duck or a chicken. Maybe 
it is a rabbit or a turtle. Maybe it is a fish. May he 
it 1s a pet that hasn’t been named here at all. W na’ 
1s your favorite pet? Do you have fun with you 


pet in summer? Aren’t ote 
in summer? you glad fon happy t mes 
= = ) 


Going Places 


(Summer is the time when people 
Jink of vacations. They think of 
jing to interesting places or to 
je relatives and friends. 


/Sometimes families plan to take 
jch a trip in their car. The high- 
ay sometimes take you through 
vel country where you can see 
blds of grain or cattle. Some- 
‘mes it takes you through a small 
Twn. Sometimes it takes you 
‘rough or near a big city. It is 
‘im to travel by ear. 


‘Sometimes families plan to take 
fips on the train. That is fun, 
0. The fields and mountains and 
sties all seem to pass the windows 
juickly, as the train twists and 
inds its way around the curves of 
1e long, long track. It is fun to 
it on the train, too. It is fun to 
not to spill anything you are 
ating or drinking. 

Sometimes families plan to take 
ips in airplanes. That is fun! 
he sky and the clouds look pretty 
om the window of the plane. 
ometimes the plane goes right 
rough the clouds and flies above 
1em. When you look out the 
indow, the clouds below look like 
reat banks of snow. If you can 
2e the ground, the fields, houses, 
nd trees look small, just like toys. 
is fun to take a trip in a plane. 


Sometimes families go on a trip 
y boat. It is fun to watch the 
raves on the water and the little 
rhite caps on the waves. It is fun 
watch the land getting farther 
d farther away. It is fun to 


and then look down at the 
4utiful blue of the water. 


ae 


ain, by plane, or by boat, but you 
n’t have to go on a trip to have 
In in summer. There are beau- 


er you are, like sunshine, flow- 
s, trees, and pets. What other 


TO USE WITH OLDER BOYS 


ngs can you name which you en- 


AND GIRLS 


For Family Worship 


Call to Worship: Genesis 8:22 

Hymn: ‘‘This Is My Father’s 
World’’ (or select a favorite 
song of the family) 

Seripture: Psalm 65:11-13 

Meditation: ‘‘Fun with the Fam- 
ily’’ (on this page) 

Poem: Choose one of the follow- 
ing: 

“‘T Thank You, God’’ (on the 
opposite page) 
‘‘Summer Song’’ (on this page) 

Hymn: ‘‘For the Beauty of the 
Earth’’ (or select a favorite 
song of the family) 

Prayer: Make one of your own, 
using ideas you have gotten 
from the material on _ these 
pages or thanking God for 
happy summer experiences you 
and your family have shared 


Summer Song 


It’s summertime, the golden time, 
When all creation sings 

To thank the Lord for giving us 
So many lovely things! 


Trees reach leafy arms to God 
And sway in summer sun; 

Nesting birds sing songs of praise 
Expressing joys begun. 


The wild rose spreads her petals 
now 


And perfumes spicy air; 
My heart rejoices with the rest 
For the earth so fresh and fair. 


Fun with the Family 


George liked summer. One 
thing he liked best to do was to go 
with Mother and Father on a pic- 
nic or a trip to the woods. 

It was such fun to explore the 
out-of-doors. George’s mother 
was interested in wild flowers. The 
family helped her find beautiful 
wild flowers. 

George’s father was especially 
interested in birds. All the family. 
listened for bird calls and watched 
to see different kinds of birds. 

George was especially interested 
_ in trees. He was making a book 

of leaves from various trees. 
George’s mother and father were 
interested in trees, too. They 
helped him to find out about the 
different kinds of trees he found. 
Sometimes the family would 
spend all day on a trip to the 
woods. Mother would take food 
for lunch or supper. George and 
Father would gather wood for a 
_fire, and they would enjoy eating 
outdoors and sharing their discoy- 
eries with each other. They always 
felt so glad for their happy day 


—Nona Keen Duffy _ 


of God’s world that they always 
said, ‘‘Thank you, God, for sum- 
mer,’’ before they started home. 


eit 


in summer and for all the wonders _ 


Nature Invites You to 


Fascinating adventures are in store 
for those who accept Nature’s 
invitation to go on a treasure hunt— 
a butterfly emerging from a cocoon; 
a flock of birds flying across the sky; 
a deer drinking water from a quiet 
Here is a treasure 


woodland lake. 
hunt that the whole family will enjoy. 


Ernst F. 
Klein 


st: 


If you’re lucky, you might see a fawn sitting 
on the grass. 


—Bob Taylor 


ORE THAN ever before, we take nature 
granted. As our houses are insulated agains 

the seasons, so our lives are more and more shut of 
from the divine grandeur of God’s creation. __ 
Yet in nature we have vast resources, not only 
sustain civilization, but to nurture religious faith 2 
well. Just as God brought the newly formed anima 
to Adam to see what he would eall them, so with t 


procession of freshly wrought miracles, to see if 1 
will rp Seanize his handiwork in them. It is a trul 
wonderful game, with endless opportuni rg 
venture for the family. Pray 

Since the dawn of civilization man has tried 
probe the mysteries about him. Scientists and p 


sophers, from Aristotle to Einstein, have recorded 
jnumerable observations and have crammed thou- 
Inds of libraries with books of fact and theory about 
fe universe. JLrfe magazine, in concluding a mag- 
ificent series of articles on ‘‘The World We Live 
\,’? speaks of man’s scientific quest in which he is 
thandicapped by his inadequate conceptions, con- 
‘ed in the prison house of his senses.’’ 

| Religion is the key that unlocks this prison house 
! sense, freeing the spirit for fellowship with his 
jaker. Faith is the light that dispels the gloom of 
ar fragmentary knowledge and illumines every ob- 
set of nature until it stands forth as a revelation 
ada miracle. The psalmist looking up at the stars 
reeds no telescope to read their message: ‘‘The 
eavens are telling the glory of God; and the firma- 
‘ent proclaims his handiwork’’ (Ps. 19:1). Nor does 
1e poet need a microscope to learn the ultimate lesson 
"om nature: 


‘‘Earth’s erammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.’’ 


—Elizabeth Browning 


These experiences can be reproduced in your fam- 
y, in your own back yard. Children come equipped 
ith a native curiosity and a spiritual receptivity 
hich make the discovery and teaching of religious 
alues in nature not a solemn duty, but a golden 
pportunity and a perpetual joy. This can lead your 
amily on a never-ending trail of adventure—from 
our own doorway to the ends of the earth and the 
arthest reaches of space. All you need is a vibrant 
aith, eager ears and eyes, and the willingness to turn 
our back upon the artificiality of what we call civili- 
ation. Shall we begin? 

In the following paragraphs we will briefly survey 
everal areas of nature, pointing out religious values 
nd suggesting activities for the family. Additional 
uggestions will be found in the Study Guide and 
ibliography. 

The Good Earth 


Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee. 
—Job 12:8 


Out of the earth comes our food, our shelter, our 
lothing. Man takes full advantage of his commis- 
ion to ‘subdue and have dominion’’ over the earth, 
ut how often does he see it as the handiwork of 
od? Genesis reminds us that the Lord God took 
n and put him in the garden ‘‘to till it and keep 
’ We are to revere the earth because God made 
: ‘“Mother Earth”’ is really our sister, with a beauty 
d dignity all her own. This is one meaning of 
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Study Article and Guide for Parents’ Groups 


a Treasure Hunt 


storms, earthquakes, drouth, and cold. Nature is as- 
serting herself. She will never become a domesticated 
servant or a toy. At family devotions tonight, read 
Genesis 1 or Psalm 29, which is a description of God’s 
majesty revealed in a thunderstorm. Then add Gene- 
sis 2:15 and Romans 1:20, briefly discussing these 
passages as clues to a Christian understanding of na- 
ture. 

Now, let us look at the earth. Take the family 
for a drive in the country. Stop at some quiet place, 
get down on the ground, and ask a few questions. Or 
just sit and look—and listen. The earth will teach 
you! If you give them a chance, the very stones will 
speak, and their message will be echoed by every 
bird in the sky! 

Training in sensitivity and sharing with others 
are learned in a simple little game. While you glance 
at the second hand on your watch, everyone is quiet 
for a full minute. Then, each one shares his observa- 
tions. Some typical reports: ‘‘From where I sit, I 
see a bluebird flying past a yellow cliff.’’ ‘‘From 
where I sit, I smell the new-mown elover.’’ ‘‘From 
where I sit, I hear a turtledove calling.’’ Your own 
experience will be enriched by impressions of everyone 
in the family. | 

_No activity pays such rich dividends as patient, 
alert waiting. Nature speaks in myriad ways. If 
the space about you seems utterly barren and unin- 
teresting, look at it more closely. A detailed exam- 
ination of one square foot of the earth’s surface may 
vield surprising treasures. Once, using this method, 
I found the delicate silken sphere, door ajar on its 
hinges, which had cradled a goldeneyed lacewing. On 
another occasion a parasitoid wasp stocked the brood- 
ing place of its offspring with food, tamping down 
the lose dirt of the ‘‘grave’’ with a pebble for a tool. 

Looking up into the sunny sky from the shade of 
a tree, vou will see thousands of flying miracles. 
Birds, of course; how many can you identify on the 
wing? Distinguish between hunted and hunters, 
water birds and land birds, meadow birds and dwell- 
ers of the woods. You will see air-borne seeds glisten- 
ing like flying saucers: thistledown, milkweed, dande- 
lion. You will see some things you cannot identify, 
but you will know that they, too, are God’s creatures, 
playing their part in his vast drama, telling forth his 
glory. 

Now, how about a little exploration? You needn’t 
go far, but keep your eyes open. Perhaps Junior 
will find an agate in the roadside gravel, or a piece 
of petrified wood. A limestone ledge will yield fos- 
sils. Slate is ancient mud, often ornamented with 
prehistoric ferns or footprints made when the earth 
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was younger. Take these and other treasures home. 
You will ponder their meaning for many days to 
come. Wild flowers wilt rapidly. A paper bag closed 
tightly will keep them fresh enough for a bouquet at 
dinner or at your family worship center. You may 
want to press them between blotters or newspaper. 
At home consult the family Bible for a religious 
interpretation of the things you have seen. The Bible 
is unexcelled in its appreciation of nature as the 
handiwork of God. Explore passages like Psalm 104, 
Job 28-41, Isaiah 40, Romans 11 :33-36, and others at 
your family devotions. Spontaneous prayers around 


—Bob Taylor 
A gay butterfly framed against a blue sky and pink and 


white apple blossoms is something you can see on a spring 
day. 


the family cirele will sum up the day’s experience 
in gratitude to the Creator. 

Next week, take another trip. If it rains, go to the 
museum or library instead. You may be able to 
identify some of Junior’s rocks, or the birds Sister 
saw. Certainly, you will gain a growing appreciation 
of the garden of the world, remembering always to 
look with the eyes of faith, as well as with your or- 
dinary senses. 


Lakes, Rivers, Oceans 


Yonder is the sea, great and wide, 
which teems with things innumerable. 


—Psalm 104:25 


The sea is a mystery—and a miracle. Modern 
selence confirms and magnifies this mystery as new 
soundings disclose hitherto unsuspected dimensions 
of submerged mountains and shifting ocean canyons. 
Here is food and wealth; here is a road for com- 
merce and adventure; here all nations and peoples 
meet; here is life and death, the future and the past; 
here man is face to face with the sublime. Who can 
contemplate this majesty without thinking the long, 
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; 
long, thoughts of man’s origin and destiny and || 
God’s greatness and power? Part of the sea | 
come home with you in the form of shells, fantas|, 
bits of driftwood, or—less tangibly—memories ay 
photographs of the deep blue, gulls flying, sun on t 
surf. 

If vou live near fresh water, look for kingfishell 
terns, and eagles. Find the moat-protected nest 
the red-winged blackbird in cattails at the edge 
lakes or in the marsh. The curious stone houses 
caddice-fly larvae are interesting souvenirs of moul! 


tain streams. 


Fields and Forests 


‘‘Aonsider the lilies of the field, how they grow .. 
—Matthew 6:28) 


Man is rooted in God, as a tree is rooted in t} 
sun. All living things depend on the basic mirac 
of photosynthesis, by which green plants combine rz 
materials from earth and air to produce living mez 


have the magic substance, chlorophyll. 
green leaf is a living miracle—God’s factory for t 
defense of life. 

In addition to the food and fiber produced by gro 
ing plants, man is now dependent on fossil fuels pr 
duced over a long period of time by prehistoric ve 
tation. Coal, oil, and diamonds, too, owe their orig 
to sunlight acting on chlorophyll. Even weeds ar 
noxious plants play a significant role in this vai 
economy of God, transforming inert gases and mi 
erals into a growing store of living matter. Obsery 
the band of black soil at the top of a roadside ban! 
It takes a million years to produce one inch of to} 
soil. Rain-washed gullies at the edges of fields reve 
how quickly man ean despoil and waste the holy eart 

A family scrapbook of pressed leaves and flowe 
will fill many leisure hours with rewarding activi 
as names and relationships are discovered. Old pi 
ture frames filled with wild flowers, bits of moss, a 
a butterfly or two on a background of milkweed flo' 
or cotton give a striking decorative effect to you 
walls. j 

The religious understanding of nature includes se 
ing every tree, every flower, every blade of grass, an 
even weeds, aS expressing in some way the myster 
of the divine purpose in creation. 
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Your Feathered Neighbors 4 


Is it by your wisdom that the hawk soars, a 
spreads his wings toward the south? . 
—Job 39:26 © 
After centuries of observation of this miracle, ‘ 
has finally emulated and, in speed and power, h 
surpassed the birds. Of course, he has to use 1 
chines. As an individual he is as bound to his el 
ment as the flying squirrels and fishes are to thei 
To do as well as the grasshopper, he would have 
leap as high as the Empire State building and la 
unhurt on the other end of the island. 
(Continued on page 30.) =e 
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PREPARATION FOR THE 
ING a . 


. Your aim: to help f 
aware of the wor. 
God’s continuing 
provide stimulatio: 
using nature 
faith. — ee 


ies become 
“nature as 
ation and to 
and guidance in 
r inspiration and 
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. Read the article, including scripture 
references, 


Sa 


. Check the bibliography for mate- 
rials that may be available in your 
home, in your church library, or in 
your school or community libraries. 
Browse through as much of this as 
you can for additional suggestions 
on God’s speaking in nature. Or 
distribute materials to a panel of 
speakers. 

. Consult your favorite book of 
poetry for poems on nature, such 
as Walt Whitman’s ‘‘A Noiseless 
Patient Spider,’’ Bryant’s ‘‘To a 
Waterfowl,’’ Emerson’s ‘‘ Music,’’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ William 
Blake’s ‘‘The Lamb.’’ Compare 


with Bible passages read. 

0. If you have access to a record li- 

brary, discover compositions in- 

spired by nature, such as Debussy’s 

| **Ta Mer,’’ and others. 

6. Look through a good standard 

hymnal like Christian Worship 

and note how many hymns are based 
on experiences with God in nature: 
‘All Beautiful the March of 
Days,’’ ‘‘ All Creatures of Our God 
and King,’’ ‘‘God Who Touchest 
Earth With Beauty,’’ and many 
others. Use some of these in your 

_ meeting. 

Arrange for one of the following wor- 

ship services: 


a) Ask an amateur photographer 
who takes Kodachrome slides 
to select 20 good shots illus- 
_-—s trating Genesis 1, or Psalm 
: 104. Then arrange to have 
one or more people read 
selected verses from these 
chapters as the pictures are 
shown. This will provide an 
excellent and unique closing 
worship service. A skillfully 
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1Audio- Visual 
Louis 3, Mo., can supply ready-prepared 
services, ‘God of the Earth,’’ rental $1.50 
and “God of the Hills,” sale $3.50. 


co-ordinated musical back- 
ground will add depth of 
meaning, 

b) Or have a good reader present 
James Weldon Johnson’s 
‘‘The Creation,’’ with an ap- 
propriate musical accompani- 
ment. If the reading is done 
by a person with real dra- 
matic ability, use lighting ef- 
fects also. An organist or 
pianist who can improvise will 
quickly catch the spirit of the 
poem and enhance its effects. 

c) Whichever service you use, be 
sure to have at least one re- 
hearsal well in advance of 
your meeting! 


II. THE MEETING 


1. If you have followed the sugges- 
tions above, you will have many 
ideas for your meeting, such as the 
following: 


a) You could have several people 
present additional material on 
God’s voice in nature, citing 


evidence from _ Scripture, 
poetry music, and natural his- 
tory. 


b) Or have a panel discuss one 
or more of these questions: 
“‘Ts religious faith necessary 
for a true understanding of 
nature?’’ or ‘‘How can the 
struggle for survival in na- 
ture be reconciled with Chris- 
tian faith?’’ (see Romans 8: 
19-22; Genesis 1:30, 2:14, 17, 
18; Isaiah 11:6-9) ‘‘ How can 


the apparent conflict between — 


modern science and the Bible 
be resolved?’’ 

c) Have several persons relate 
personal experiences with na- 
ture which have deepened their 
faith in God. This should 
also produce additional prac- 
tical suggestions for families 
wanting to discover religious 
values in nature. 

d) Have all the families in your 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


. Don’t be a lone wolf. 


group bring nature objects 
they have collected and ar- 
range a ‘‘miniature museum, ’’ 
with someone explaining each 
exhibit, including a statement 
of its religious value or signifi- 
cance, 


. Close the meeting with one of the 


worship services suggested above. 


FOLLOWING THE NATURE 
TRAIL TO GOD 


. No matter how much or how little 


you know about nature, you have, 
of course, only made a beginning 
in reading the thoughts of God after 
him. There’s a long, enchanting 
trail ahead. 

Make it a 
family adventure. Children love it, 
and as shared experiences accumu- 
late, you will realize that the fam- 
ily is brought closer to each other, 
as well as to God. 


. Begin building a nature library in 


your home. The bibliography listed 
here is a good beginning. Be care- 
ful not to duplicate materials you 
can borrow from the public libra- 
ries. 


. Check your church library for books 


giving a religious interpretation of 
nature. Suggest that some of the 
sources mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy be secured. 


. Encourage your church school teach- 


ers to use nature exhibits and illus- 
trations. These can often be 
brought by children in the class. 


. Criticize nature films, books, and 


TV programs which completely omit 
any religious values, and help your 
children supply the missing mean- 
ings. 


. Make it a practice in your family 


to discuss what the children learn 
about nature in school, pointing out 
the religious implications and re- 
lating them to the message of the 
Bible. 


. Make a check list of natural re- 


sources within easy driving distance 
from your home. Include parks, 
lakes, rivers, mountains, museums, 
zoos, pet shops, private collections, 
ete. 


. Take a copy of Raymond Fuller’s 


Nature Quests and Quizzes’’ with 
you on the family vacation, to 
church camp, and to your picnics. 
See how many of ‘‘The Hundred 
Quests’’ you can find this summer. 
Organize a ‘‘Nature Corner’’ in 
the den or on a shelf in the family 
bookease, and see what happens. 
Keep a list of birds that members 
of your family have identified. You 
will find a complete list of North 
American birds in Hausman (see 
bibliography). 

Keep an ear to the ground on your 
own back yard. Watch for dramatic 
moments in plant growth—seeds 
sprouting, buds opening, pods ex- 
ploding—and interpret these to your 
children. Watch for giant silk 
moths and cicadas emerging, bird’s 
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nests, and a thousand other things. 
Keep a camera handy. Keep read- 
ing your Bible! 


IV. WHEN CHILDREN COME WITH 
YOU 


1. If you use the ‘‘miniature mu- 


seum’’ idea for the adult meeting,- 


let the children participate through- 
out. Their spontaneous interest and 
ready questions will stimulate and 
enrich the group experience. 

2. If one of the discussion plans is 

used for the adult meeting, use the 

‘‘miniature museum’’ idea for the 

children. Let them participate in 

the closing worship service, how- 
ever. 

Collect nature pictures, poems, and 

articles from magazines. Mount 

these on your bulletin board or show 
the youngsters how to make their 
own scrapbooks. 

4. If you have access to a tape re- 
corder, record a number of bird 
songs some morning. Play them to 
the children and see how many they 
will recognize. 

. Read some of the Psalms cited in 
the article. Then help the group 
compose its own psalm or poem 
about God in nature. 
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BIBLEGRAM 
by Hilda E. Allen 


REFERENCES 


Adventuring in Nature, by Betty Price, 
New York, Association Press, sixty 
cents. 

Nature Quests and Quizzes, by Ray- 
mond T. Fuller, New York, The 
John Day Company, $1.50. 

The World We Live In, a series of 

thirteen illustrated articles in we 

magazine on “The Earth Is Born,” 

“The Face of the Land,” '“The 

Pageant of Life,” ete. Twenty 

cents each for the first twenty-five, 

ten cents for additional copies. 

Order from Dept. of Wild Life, 9 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

Ine NE. 

Holy Earth, by L. H. Bailey, 
twenty-five cents. The Christian 

Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Ave., 

INS 

Song of the Earth, by Fred D. Wentzel, 
Philadelphia, The Christian Educa- 
tion Press, $2.00. 

My Father’s World, by Merton 8. Rice, 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press. 

Let’s Go Out-of-Doors, by Jennie Lou 
Milton: leader’s manual for kinder- 
garten groups, Nashville, Cokes- 
bury Press. 
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S To distribute 
kinds 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 


numbered dashes. 
ingly numbered square in the pattern. 
indicate word endings. 


Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 
The colored squares 


U_ Actions 


Reading from left to right, you will find that the filled 


pattern contains a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A Low-ranking Army man ------ 


B The President’s nickname -_-- 


C Bits of wood whittled or 
chopped off 


DeNativessoL- Ching... 2-25 -U se 


93 20 3 80 


E The opposite of thin __________ 


109 46 72 74 85 


F Parts of a foot measure ______ | —_ 


10 108 26 64 19 34 


G To go away or depart from ____ 


HE Rat-like animal with webbed 
hind feet and a flat tail ____ 


‘16 86 38 44 91 32 


I What blind people do not have 
1 The globe on which we live ____ 
i Bring to an end 


65 21 39 88 51 87 
13 114111 31, 


L It is called the Buckeye State 
De eet, Or flaw _..25-<-.-...- 
N Its capital is Helena ________ 


O Be windy or boisterous, as the 
wind 
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Q Common garden flower 


R To worship or idolize 
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Discovering God in the Beautiful, U. h. 
of Guided Experience for the ]| 
termediate Group, by Nathana || 
Clyde, Philadelphia, The Suds} 
Press. : 

Basic Science Education Series, ‘eq 
Societies,” ete., Evanston, Rol) 
Peterson and Co. 

The Illustrated Encyclopedia of a 
ican Birds, by L. A. Hausman, Ne 
York, Haleyon House. 


Florida Sea Shells, by Aldrich ai 
Snyder, New York, Hought 
Mifflin Co. 


Beginner’s Guide to Wild Flowers, | 
E. H. Hausman, New York, G. 
Putnam’s Sons, 

The Complete Guide to North Americ 
Trees, by Curtis and Bausor, N 

York, The Home Library. 

Parade of the Animal Kingdom, by 
W. Hegner New York, The Ma 
millan Company, $3.95. 

Nature Guides Series, illustrated, t/ 
cents each, Racine, Wis., Whitm 
Publishing Co. 

The World’s Great Religious Poetr 
Cc. M. Hill, ed., New York, T' 
Macmillan Co, 
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(Now, You Choose a Song 
(Continued from page 13) 


fays seems to be someone to complain 
} ut the record—to say it takes a world 
ijpatience to ‘‘stand their playing it so 
2B’ 


Yo newspaper, no magazine, no radio 
igram lists songs a family should 
jw and sing together. Few indeed are 
| families that sing together. Even 
| five-and-ten-cent stores have abolished 
Jir song counters. At a public sale 
i family piano brings a lower price 
dn a kitchen chair. 


)Vhen each of his children married, 
} father made her a gift of a piano 
sia beautiful Bible. He told us, 
‘Ceep these right in your living room, 
ere you’ll have them handy when 
‘1 want to use them.’’ 


Today, those Bibles and pianos are 
jl in our living rooms. The backs and 
ves of the Bibles show wear, and 
' legs and tops of the pianos show 
ws made by little hands and feet. 
ch has memories we wouldn’t give up 
the greatest fortune. 


Sometimes when Henry, whose voice 
‘tainly isn’t a rich tenor or a deep 
ss, looks at them, he breaks into a 
ag. 

**When I grow too old to dream, 

Ill have you to remember,’’ he sings. 


I know that he is having some of the 
me memories that I am having—of the 
happiest days’’ of yesterday when our 
ano was surrounded by five little chil- 
en singing together—sometimes, their 
ms around each other, sometimes, 
nding on tiptoe ‘‘trying to reach high 
ites.’ 


“*The time to start a singing family 
while you still hold your first baby 
your arms while your wife plays the 
companiment on the piano,’’ is the 
vice Henry gave Robert, our oldest 
Bont teach them la-la_ singing,’’ 
enry added. ‘‘That’s an insult. Give 
little time to teaching them the mean- 
g of the song so they’ll love the 
ords.’’ 


Today, I have as one of my sweetest 

emories a late afternoon when heaven 

emed very close to my entire family. 
ry had stopped our family car at a 

dside park so we could look at the 

-away mountains, given a greater 
ty by the setting sun. 


Suddenly Donald’s little voice piped 
“‘Daddy, sing ‘The Blue Ridge 
tains,’ ’’ he begged. © 


gether we sang the song that most 
e people who sang years ago when 
was popular have forgotten. After 
t we sang as our evening prayer, 


‘Sun of my Soul, Thou Savior dear 
t is not night if Thou be near.’’ 


om 
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I have said that not only America 
but our neighborhoods need singing fam- 
ilies. 

Our churches also need more singing 
families. When you see the ‘children of 
the Wilson family singing with their 
parents, something causes You to waken. 


Immediately, the languid hold of the 
hand you are using to keep the hymnal 
open becomes a firm grip. You raise 
your chin and start singing. Your hus- 
band follows your lead. Soon your chil- 
dren, too, are singing, and, though you 
may not realize it, you and your family 
are a beautiful influence in your church, 


You have become a singing family, 
worshiping God as did the ancient He- 
brews with song. 


at Sue cat 


Soon after the postman had finished 
the delivery of mail on our street, I 
heard screams outdoors. Before I was 
outside the kitchen door, I was sure 
the oldest son of the new family in the 
house across the alley from our home was 
striking one of his younger brothers. 


One minute I was ready to try to make 
him ashamed of playing the bully with 
the younger children. The next minute 
I thought of Alice Wilson. I called the 


older brother and the two little ones to 


the side veranda, and without asking 
questions, gave each a glass of lemonade. 


While they drank, I turned on Donald’s 
record player, and started humming 
“‘Doggie in the Window,’’ currently his 
favorite song. 

In a minute the oldest boy started 
singing. Soon we were a quartet, with 
the youngest one, who had screamed, 
now barking the ‘‘bow wows.”’ 


Several times we sang the song, each 
boy becoming happier as we sang. I 
found some other records of songs they 
knew, and after learning that the older 
boy knew how to operate the tiny player, 
I left them to sing until they grew 
weary. 


It isn’t enough for us to train our own 
children to sing. We must help train 
those from homes where there is little 
music, for not only America but the 
whole world needs more singing. Through 
song comes peace in a home. 


In the same measure it will work for 
peace in all places. 


® Let’s Help Them Dream 
(Continued from page 14) 


as ‘‘O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’’ 
“‘ Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,’’ 
and ‘‘When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross.’’ Some of them are said to be 
among the finest hymns in the English 
language. Something else important 
about Watts’s hymns is that down 
through the ages they have inspired many 
persons to write hymns. 


Let us suppose, however, that School- 
master Watts had not encouraged young 
Isaac that Sunday when he said he 
thought the church music ought to be 
changed. 


How many ‘‘young Isaacs’*’ today are 
being scolded when they have an idea 
that something about the church might 
be made better? How many ‘‘young 
Isaacs’’ are not being told ‘‘yow give 
us something better’’? 


To be sure, we do not want to en- 
courage idle fault finding. We should, 
nevertheless, lend an ear to anyone 
who feels strongly in his heart that 
something about the church might be 
made better. Who knows what the 
church of tomorrow will accomplish with 
weekday religious instruction, denomina- 
tional mergers, fellowship groups, and 
the ‘‘every layman a minister’’ move- 
ment? Who knows what changes and in- 
novations may come in the church to 
make ‘‘the family’’ the basic religious 
unit? 


Very likely the church of tomorrow will 
be different in some respects from what it 
is today. Even now, perhaps, ‘‘ young 
Tsaacs’’ are dreaming of changes that 
could be made in hymns, in the order of 
worship, in the Sunday church school 
curriculum, in the missionary program. 
Perhaps ‘‘young Isaacs’’ are dreaming 
of greater use of the ‘‘chapel on 
wheels,’’ the youth caravan, the youth 
camp, the vacation Bible school. Per- 
haps ‘‘young Isaacs’’ are already saying 
‘That could be done better’’ or ‘‘ This 
needs so-and-so’’ or ‘‘ Why couldn’t there 
be such-and-such?’’ 


We want to encourage boys and girls 
to dream, like young Isaac Watts did, 
of a better way by which the church 
can meet the needs of people. First, 
however, we need to help boys and girls 
get a background for dreaming—through 
family worship, reading, attendance at 
church, and participation in activities of 
the church. 


Notice that young Isaac Watts grew 
up in a home where there was family 
worship and study. He attended church 
regularly. He developed an interest in 
learning all he could about the Bible, 
both at home and at church. 


Today, when a ‘‘young Isaac’’ who 
has a background for dreaming speaks 
up, let’s be like Schoolmaster Watts. 
Let’s listen patiently. Let’s say, ‘‘ You 
give us something better! ’’ 
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@ The Meaning of Pachuco 


(Continued from page 5.) 


discipline children creatively, there will 
be little society can do with young peo- 
ple. 


The teen-ager of today grew up in a 
time when parents allowed him . plenty 
of freedom for ‘‘ personal expression.’ 
If a child is to give himself wholesome 
expression, however, he needs parental 
help and guidance. He needs consistent 
discipline. It eliminates confusion in 
his mind. It shows him that there are 
others around and that he must learn 
to live with them. It teaches him co- 
operation and makes him less selfish. 

There are certain areas in a child’s 
life where the need for discipline and 
training is important. These would in- 


elude: 
1. Religious habits 
2. Spending and saving money 
3. Reading materials 
4. The company he keeps 
5. His school life 


The responsible parent keeps up with 
his child. He does not say, ‘‘Oh, I can’t 
control him.’’? He lives with his child. 
He learns to understand and to be un- 
derstood by the child. As his child’s 
companion, he has an influence that 
makes positive guidance and discipline 
possible. He loves his child, and mo- 
tivated by love, shows the child the way 
he should go. 


Discipline is not old-fashioned. The 
question of lawless, restless young people 
logically enters the home. Solomon said, 
‘(Train up a child in the way he should 
go,.. . .’’ (Proverbs 22:6). Pachuco 
shows that parents still need to heed 
Solomon’s advice. 


® Out of Our Hearts 
(Continued from page 8) 


baby better—because he was born—in- 
side of you! 


‘Do you know what I told Stevie?’’ 
John’s voice was low and steady. ‘‘That 
the new baby was born out of you—but 
tat he wasn’t part of us the way Stevie 
is. 

Part of us! She knew from John’s 
tone that he was referring to what she 
had said that day in the house when 
she had first become concerned about his 
attitude toward Stevie and the new baby. 


“‘T explained to Stevie that he grew 
out of you, too, but in a different way. 
That he grew out of both of us—out of 
our hearts—yours and mine. Last night 
they showed me the new baby.’’ 


He was talking directly to her now, 
asking her to understand all he had gone 
through. ‘‘I looked at the baby and 
suddenly I found myself remembering 
how you and I had been so lonesome— 
our hearts so empty—and it was Stevie 
who had come along to fill them. And 


then I knew that was why we loved him — 


so much, why no baby could take AE 
place. I think Stevie understands now. 


She saw Stevie’s face. His dark eyes 
were filled with peace and contentment. 
She looked up at John then, understand- 
ing that he had gone through a deep 
emotional ordeal. It had made him probe 
deep for his true feelings and come to 
understand all that Stevie meant to him. 


<< Stevie and I were talking about what 
we'd call the baby, too,’’ John said. 
‘‘We thought of a lot of names. Tony, 
Peter, David—which do you like, Jan?’’ 
‘‘Have you a favorite?’’ she asked. 


‘¢We think Stevie and Peter sound 
good together.’’ She saw John lift his 
arm, put it around Stevie’s shoulders. 
She knew the name itself didn’t matter 
any longer to John, only the fact that 
he was the father of two sons. 


‘¢Stevie and Peter sound good to me, 
too,’’ she said, and leaned back to smile 
at them. 


‘<A disciple is not above his teacher, 
nor a servant above his master; it is 
enough for the disciple to be like his 
teacher, and the servant like his master.’’ 
(Matthew 10:24-25) 


The Words 
A Private L Ohio 
B Ike M Blemish 
C Chips N Montana 
D Chinese O Biuster 
E Thick P Violin 
F Inches Q Aster. 
G Leave R Adore 
H Beaver S Assort 
I Sight | T Rotate 
J Earth U Deeds 
K Finish V Teas 


@ Preparing Your Child 
for New Experiend: 


(Continued from page 10) 


barber placed a board across the ch 
and emphasized what fun the haird/ 
was going to be by swinging Doug 
up in the air with a cheery ‘Whee!’ 

At the first sight of the scissors, hd 
ever, Douglas winced. He squirmed 
comfortably. He looked as though 
were ready to burst into tears, when { 
barber wisely laid down the scissors a! 
substituted the clippers. He ran thi 
along the back of his neck saying, ‘' 
sounds just like an airplane, doesn’t it’ 
Immediately Douglas smiled and 
peated ‘‘airplane,’’ pointing a stub 
finger upward. By the time the bar 
was ready for the scissors, Douglas hi 
his confidence restored. He was at e 


‘‘Zoom, zoom, zoom,’’ buzzed 1 
clippers. ‘‘Snip, snip, snip,’’ sang 1 
scissors. 


When the barber had rubbed in t 
last bit of hair tonic and had combed | 
hair in real ‘‘he-man’’ fashion, a ¢ 
tented little toddler smiled up at me. 

It could have been sheer imaginati 
but it seems to me that when Doug: 
came out of that chair, he hiked | 
pants and straightened his shoulders 
though to say, ‘‘This did the trick—I 
a man of the house now.’’ The i 
portant thing was that the first trip 
the barber shop resulted in a pleas 
experience. 

By preparing a child beforehand 
what he should expect, the confider} 
and co-operation of the child can 
gained. 

When our daughter Carolyn was 
small girl, I prepared her for the dent 
by taking her with me several ti 
When she observed that I trusted h 
and ‘that a pleasant relationship exis 
between us, she, too, had faith in hi 

‘‘Would you like to have the dent 
look at your teeth sometime?’’ I ask 
She seemed reluctant. After the n 
trip with me, however, he spoke to 
a few minutes and won her confiden 
This was paving the way for the « 
amination, although she was still a lit’ 
hesitant about getting into the chair f 
any dental work. ; 


At home we practiced saying ‘‘ 
h-h’’ together. 

“<How does it sound when he clea 
my teeth?’’ I asked her. a 

‘‘B-z-2-z’? she answered. yy 

When the dentist finally examined } 
teeth, she was prepared for the examit 
tion. She was not frightened. 1 
teeth required no actual dental w 
If, however, in the future, she she 
require work that might be painfu 
shall be honest with her and tell he 
will hurt a little. 

It is imperative that we retai 
confidence in our youngsters that 
have built up. It takes little effor 
prepare a child honestly for a ne 
perience, but it takes a long tim 
regain his confidence once it is 


4 E HAVE three children, five years, four years, 
and nine months. Last year the oldest two at- 
mded a combination nursery school-kindergarten, 
loerated by a young mother who seems to under- 
and children but who is somewhat less cautious 
han I. Our four-year-old apparently enjoyed at- 
mding although she seemed exhausted afterward. 
he is an extremely active child. After our son’s 
jirth she did not wish to go to school and we did not 
yrce her to do so. After three months she asked to 
eturn, and got along well for a few days until an 
Ider boy who constantly teased and pushed her re- 
rned from an illness. Both of our children are 
imid; I have, mistakenly, I fear, taught them that 
itting and teasing are unkind. The teacher seemed 
0 think our four-year-old was using the teasing of 
he larger boys as an excuse not to attend, although 
found when the same situation occurred at Sunday 
chool and she was moved back to her original class, 
e was eager for Sundays to come. 

This year I feel that the five-year-old must attend 
aindergarten. I feel that she needs the contacts 
vith other children as she will be going to school 
on. The two girls are inseparable. The four-year- 
Id has already protested against school, though 
when she stays home while her sister goes, she sits 
a chair and sucks her thumb until her sister re- 
rns. I cannot persuade her to play with the few 
eighbor children, though she usually enjoys this. 
fter the baby came we had many problems with the 
our-year-old, but extra love and attention seem to 
ave conquered them. Since the baby began crawl- 
over the house, she seems a little disturbed. 
Should I insist that my four-year-old attend 
chool, leave her home, or let her wait awhile? 


} 
| CERTAINLY can appreciate your concern as to — 


- what you should do with respect to your four- 
year-old ’s attending school this fall. As a rule, it is 
10t wise to force a child of this age to attend kinder- 
yarten, and I doubt very much that you should do 
in this case. At the same time, a child who likes 
cindergarten can learn a great deal attending one 
it would be fine if your daughter could get to the 
e where of her own accord she decides to go. 
e is a sense, however, in which children develop 
tate of readiness for something like this and that 
ing of readiness cannot be forced. Nevertheless, 
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to go. You may, for example, try to provide situa- 
tions that will help her to want to go. For example, 
if you know one or two children of her age who are 
going, you may want to have them in your home for 
a play time with her, making sure that there is ade- 
quate supervision to ensure that all have a pleasant 
time. The teacher or teachers in the kindergarten 
might come into your home and get better acquainted 
with your daughter. It may be possible even to let 
her visit the kindergarten occasionally to see if she 
wants to attend. In all these efforts to encourage at- 
tendance, however, guard against putting too much 
pressure upon her. If she just doesn’t want to go, 
make the best of it, realizing that in another year she 
may be ready to attend. Be patient with her and 
help her realize that you understand and sympathize 
with her feelings. 
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sre is no reason why you should not encourage her “Just two bases—remember that’s a ground rules double!” 
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Heidi and the 
Little Wild Bunny 


(Continued from page 18.) 


‘¢] wonder what is in there,’’ Heidi 
whispered to her mother. 

Just then the bushes moved again, 
and Heidi’s eyes grew big and round 
with surprise. 

‘<T]] look and see,’’ Heidi’s mother 
said, as she stepped over and pushed a 
large bush aside. There nestled in the 
soft, warm grass was a fluffy, brown 
bunny. 

‘<Why, it’s a little, wild bunny,’’ said 
Heidi’s mother. She leaned over to pick 
up the trembling bunny. ‘‘I think he 
has hurt his front foot.’’ 

‘Why is he shaking so?’’ Heidi asked. 

‘‘He’s afraid we might hurt him,’’ re- 
plied her mother. ‘‘But if we speak 
softly and stroke him gently, he will soon 
learn we won’t harm hini.’’ 

‘(Can we take him home and keep 
him?’’ Heidi asked eagerly. 

Heidi’s mother smiled. ‘‘ We can take 
him home, but after his foot is well, we 
must let him go back to his own home 
and family.’’ 

Heidi was very thoughtful. ‘‘Yes, I 
suppose he would be happier in his 
own home.’’ 

They took the little brown bunny 
home and kept him until his foot was 
well. -Heidi had great fun feeding the 
bunny every morning and_ evening. 
When it was time to let the bunny go, 
Heidi was very sad. 

‘‘T would like to keep him always,’’ 
she said. 

on Perhaps he will come back to see you 
because you have been so kind to him,’’ 
said her mother. 


And that is just what happened. 
Every few days all through the summer 
a little brown bunny ate his breakfast 
right near Heidi’s bedroom window. 
When Heidi went out to see him, the 
little bunny didn’t run away, and Heidi 


_ knew it was the same bunny she had 


taken care of. In the winter when the 
deep Snow covered the soft, green grass, 
Heidi put lettuce leaves and carrots on 


Invites You to Go 


a Treasure Hunt ; 


a 


tures. Get acquainted with them. If 
you live in the country, you will know 
some birds of the field and forest. Ob- 
serve them. Birds are migrating in the 
spring; consequently, you can see many 
more kinds now than you can during the 
nesting season. 

Watch for migrating flocks of ducks 
and geese. Note their formations. 
Listen for their calls at night. Often 
they will pass over cities, especially near 
bodies of water. If you have a yard 
or a garden, put up a wren house in a 
tree near a window, or under the eaves 
of the porch. Bird neighbors add a new 
dimension to your outlook on life. 

Birds do most of their singing in the 
early morning—a salutation of the 
dawn! Unless you live in the center 
of a metropolis, you can enjoy the luxury 
of a concert in bed by simply being 
awake half an hour before sunrise! How 
many of the artists do you recognize? 

The song of the thrush, the call of 
the catbird, the melancholy notes of 
the cuckoo and the dove, the delicate 
eerie call of the pewee are unforgettable. 
For they carry a meaning, not only in 
the society of their species, but also in 
that universal language wherein all of 
God’s creatures join each day to sing 
his praises from pole to pole. 


‘“*How great are thy works, O Lorp! 
Thy thoughts are very deep! 
The dull man cannot know, 
the stupid cannot understand 
Chistes 2” 


—Psalm 92:5-6 


Give HEARTHSTONE for a Gift! 
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The Friendship Hobby 
(Continued from page 5) 


magazines and reading material. You 
friends no doubt will be glad to let you 
have their magazines after they havel 
read them. Many other simple plan 
for carrying good cheer and remem: 
brances to lonely shut-ins will oceur td 
you. Some of the shut-ins might ever) 
want to become acquainted with other 
members of your hobby group by cor: 
respondence, by telephone visits, or 
through your introductions. There can 
be no limit to the joys and interesting) 
adventures of a Friendship Hobby for 
yourself, or to the heart-warming ex: 
periences, contacts, and newly awakened 
interests in the lives of the shut-ins to be 
found in this kind of a spare-time 
vecupation. A Friendship Hobby Club’s 
slogan should be: if 


1 
A word of cheer, a smile to give, 
To help some lonely person live; 5 
A pat on the back for someone blue, — 
Seems such a little thing to do; - 
But it means a lot to one in need, 2 
Of a friendly hand, or a loving deed 
So write a note, or make a call 
On some shut-in, either big or small; 
And the Friendship Hobby you will 


Is the most worth while of any kind. — 


ea 
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/ Readers who like their novels to come 
§: generations will be interested in a 
ost novel written by an English author, 
jeraldine Symons, All Souls. (Published 
yy Longmans, Green, and Co. London, 
ew York, Toronto, 328 pages. Price, 
50.) Five generations of the Abercorn 
imily, in its migrations from England 
) Australia to China and back to Eng- 
jnd, are portrayed with considerable 
dll and beauty. Although not written 
» “support a cause,’’ it does exalt the 
japortance of the individual and his 
ght to develop along the lines of his 
weatest possibilities. Although cer- 
uinly not written as a religious novel, it 
des, nevertheless, carry a strong note 
f religious faith. 


} Walter Russell Bowie, whose book The 
‘tory of the Bible has been popular for 
ears with young people, has now given 
s The Bible Story for Boys and Girls, 
Tew Testament. (Published by Abing- 
on Press, New York, Nashville. 160 
ages. Price, $2.50.) Written for a 
ounger audience than his earlier book, 
> will be a delight to them in its simple 
nd effective style. The book is beauti- 
ally illustrated with nineteen full-color 
lates and many black and white draw- 
ngs. It may be read in the family 
irele or individually with equal inter- 
st. The author is preparing a compan- 
on volume on the Old Testament, which 
ill be looked for with eagerness. 


Paul Popenoe, a well-known authority 
n the field of marriage relationships and 
unseling, has written a helpful book 
married couples, Marriage Is What 
u Make It. (Published by the Mac- 

lan Company, New York, 221 pages. 
rice, $3.00.) Out of his wide experience 
irector of the Institute of Family 
tions of Los Angeles, he offers tried 
tested principles for meeting many 
s of marriage problems. He points 
many of the pitfalls which lie in the 
‘of even the most ‘‘ideal’’ marriage 
n order that most of them may be 
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avoided or successfully ‘‘waded 
through.’’ Most of our readers will feel 
that he has not given religion and Chris- 
tian faith a large enough place in the 
process of truly ‘‘making the two to be- 
come one.’’ 


The religious note which is missing in 
Popenoe’s book is struck with firmness 
in Leland Foster Woods’s How Love 
Grows in Marriage. (Published by the 
MacMillan Company, New York. 183 
pages. Price, $2.50.) The author was 
for many years secretary of the Com- 
mission on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches. He 
writes not only out of experience in ob- 
servation and counseling but also out of 
his own forty years of maturing hap- 
pimess in marriage. He writes out of 
the conviction, shared by his wife, that 
the greatest happiness in marriage is 
not found during or shortly after the 
honeymoon, but in the rich maturity of 
the later years. 


Probably the most complete and widely 
used modern work on marriage relation- 
ships is Henry A. Bowman’s Marriage 
for Moderns. (Published by Whittlesey 
House, New York. 544 pages. Price, 
$5.00.) The first edition of this volume 
went through eleven printings and has 
now been revised and brought up-to-date. 
The book is used widely as a textbook 
for college classes on marriage and home 
building. Prof. Bowman is the head of 
the department of home and marriage 
relationships at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. In this book, writ- 
ten primarily for young people taking 
courses in marriage problems, Mr. Bow- 
man answers their questions about dating, 
petting, courtship, marriage with its 
many adjustments, childbirth, and 
divorce. He deals with the problems not 
purely from a physiological point of 
view but emphasizes the importance of 
the spiritual and social aspects. Here is 
a good book for churches to have in their 
libraries, but one also from which par- 
ents will gain much important and accu- 
rate information. 


Teen-agers who are puzzled about 
themselves and parents who also are 
wondering what it is all about, will find 
help in Nevin C. Harner’s About Myself. 
(Published by the Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia. 133 pages. Price, 
$1.75.) Harner writes with a humor that 
will appeal to both teen-agers and par- 
ents. He has long been active in the 
Christian education of young people, and 
this book is the fruit of his experience 
and work in the field. Parents could 
well put this book in the hands of their 
adolescents and could profit by stealing 
a glance or two at it themselves. 


It’s a fact: the word “pansy” 


comes from a Latin verb 


> 


“‘pensare,” meaning “to think” 


® A Nonsense Party 


(Continucd from page 15.) 


expect, but no shenanigans with the 
refreshments themselves. If you sit at 
the table, put the plates upside down, 
the silverware fastened together, and 
napkins tied to the backs of the chairs, 
which are also upside down. Your center- 
piece could be made of fresh vegetables 
and their greenery. For some more hi- 
larity get tricky favors from a novelty 
store, such as rubber chewing gum, sev- 
eral glasses that leak, imitation mouse, 
and flowers that squirt water. Make the 
main dish something different that you 
want to spring as a surprise. If you 
want just an intriguing dessert, put half 
a canned apricot, rounded side up, on a 
slice of vanilla ice cream. These ‘‘fried 
eggs,’’ served with cookies or cake will 
call for seconds, and you’ll get a big 
cheer for the happiest party of the year. 
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@ Help for Working Mothers 


There were five-and-one-half million working moth- 
ers in the United States in 1953. There are undoubt- 
edly many more today. Two million of those working 
mothers had one or more children under six years of 
age. 

Good or not, like it or not, we are going to have 
working mothers with us for a long time. The basic 
reason why mothers work is economic necessity. Only 
seventeen per cent of the wives of husbands who earn 
$5000 or more a year work outside the home. Until 
the economic necessity for mothers working is re- 
moved, we will probably see an increase in this group 
which amounted to thirty-three per cent of women 
in the labor force who were mothers of children un- 
der eighteen years of age. 

What can the church and its Christian women do to 
minister to this group? Certainly, one vital program 
of help would be a church-sponsored system of day 
nurseries to care for the under-six children of those 
two million working mothers. 

Many, probably most, of these two million cannot 
afford to pay the high rates of private day nurseries. 
They could share in the expense of church-sponsored 
programs which would ease their minds of worry and 
would provide a constructive answer to the needs of 
the children themselves. In addition it would be a 
vivid illustration of the church which in truth is 
trying to live in the midst of its community as ‘‘one 
who served.’’ 

Hearthstone would like to know about such church- 
sponsored day nurseries. It would like to describe 


Statistics taken from ‘'1955 Facts Folder,’’ by 
Richard E. Lentz. Copyright by the National Coun- 
ctl of Churches and used by permission. 
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how they are set up, financed, staffed, and what typd 
of programs they conduct. Can you provide the 1 
formation that will lead to such a story? 


@ Some Startling Figures 


1955 Facts Folder also contains these Hee 
figures. There are 40,000 boys in the United State 
between the ages of 14 and 17 who are listed as hus 
bands in our Census Reports. Over 232,000 girls iy 
the same age bracket are listed as wives! In thi 
same age group there are also over 6,000 girls wh 
have been married and are already divorced at leas 
once! Oddly enough no divoreed boys are include 
in this age group. 

The eighteen- to nineteen-year bracket takes a bi 
jump upward. Over 166,000 young men are marrie 
and over 640,000 young women! To complete th 
picture, over 4,000 males in this age group are al 
ready divorced, and over 18,000 females have broke: 
marriage ties. 

These figures raise some interesting questions. 

Do we call persons under 17 who are married 
girls and boys, or do we think of them as adults? 

Just where would we put them if they came to ou 
churehes and enrolled in our church schools? 

Are they in our church schools and if not, why 

What does this mean for our programs of eduea 
tion for Christian family life? Are we starting earl 
enough? Are we being realistic enough in them? 

Hearthstone does not have the answers; but we 
believe we need to try to find some of the answ 
For there is every reason to think that we will se 
increases in all of the above figures in the years t. 
are ahead. 


Who has a word to say that will bring light 
this problem? ~~ aa ' 
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faking silhouettes is always good sport—whether 
your family, or your ‘‘gang,’’ or your class. 
1711 always remember the good fun you had while 
were making them—and, if they are mounted 
manently, they can be a surprisingly different 
l interesting decoration for any room. 


Louette. 


‘he basic principle, as you probably know, is to 
re a person seated a few feet from a strong, un- 
ided light bulb, with a sheet of fairly thin paper 
ir his face. The light will throw a sharp, clear 
ck silhouette on the paper, and all you need to 


a 


“he sketch shows you how to make the original _ 


our Slee) 


Of course, the 

It is a good idea to 
This is easily done by 
cutting a hole about ten inches square from the 


do is draw around it with a pencil! 
paper should not be too thin. 
make a frame for the paper. 


side of a heavy grocery carton. Tape or thumb- 
tack the paper to this, and it’s ready to use! Put 
the frame on a steady surface and have someone 
hold the top while the ‘‘artist’’ is at work. 


Draw with a soft pencil, such as those used in 
a newspaper Office. 


After the head is outlined, take the paper from 
the frame, and even up any irregular lines. 


“While one person is drawing, another can take the 
finished outlines and ‘“‘trace’’ them on black econ- 
struction paper. A good way to do this is to lay 
the paper on an even, soft surface, such as a folded 
newspaper. Then evenly go over the outline with 
a sharp-pointed, hard pencil. This will form a 
grooved outline on the black paper, which will be 
easy to cut around. 


These paper silhouettes can be then pasted on 
bright pieces of construction paper, signed, and 
tacked in a row along the wall. 


For a more permanent job cut circles ten inches 
in diameter from plyboard with a hand-coping saw, 
sand the edges smooth, and enamel the wood. Then 
trace around the original drawings, putting a sheet 
of carbon paper on the wood. Fill in the silhou- 
ettes with black enamel. Fig. A shows the results. 


Two small serew eyes fastened to the back of each 
plaque (fig. B) make them easy to hang on the wall. 


UR men’s group was floundering 


through the devotional part of its meeting — 
until I suggested that we use 
The Secret Place. A tone of strength 


and sureness was immediately apparent. 


There are many other ways in which a layman 
can put The Secret Place to good use. Visiting in homes is one. - _ 

I leave a copy if none is there already. Families 
and individuals are helped to daily contact with God. Apart 

from campaigns and other special efforts, ther | 

the ongoing compulsion of “each one win one.” My neighbor 

appeared interested when I mentioned my church. I gave him _ 
a subscription to The Secret Place. Now he isa member. ‘Keep 

in mind, too, that an ideal token of fellowship from ae 


to men in the armed forces is a donation to 


The Secret Place Servicemen’ 5 ee ‘suppl n 
copies urgently requested Py a 


: Each copy, 
Single subscription G =~ 2 
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